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PREFACE 


S o many books have appeared dealing with the 
historical view of the Bible, and treating it in 
every st^ge of knowledge, of belief, and of diabehef, 
that any fresh work of such a scope should state its 
general line of treatment, and the public for whom it 
is intended. 

The purpose of this volume is to illustrate the 
general historical setting of the narratives of the Old 
Testament and Christian times ; to see how we rnust 
understand them as part of the history of the period ; 
to sec what consistent conclusion we can reach on 
taking into account all the circumstances; and to 
show the point of view of a general historian in 
regard to these narratives. 

This position has the disadvantages of a middle 
course. Those whose criticism runs to proving every 
statement unhistorical, may resent the plain accept¬ 
ance of documents and statements, wherever not 
tnodi5ed or disproved by more cfirtain sources. 
Even when statements in one part of a document 
contradict another part, I believe that it may gene¬ 
rally be found that the accidental omission of an 
interval of time, or of a qualifying circumstance, has 
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been the cause of the discrepancy- Misapprehen¬ 
sions and blunders of compilers are lar commoner 
than sheer invention. 

On the other hand, those who wish to accept 
entirely Incompatible statements without comparison^ 
may not relish the inevitable necessity of having to 
yield to historical consistency. They may be ready 
to revile the errors of a transcriber, while they yet 
cling to the infallibility of a compiler. Yet there Is 
scarcely any historical statement in the Bible that 
has not been compiled—generally more than once— 
out of the editing of earlier documents- Statements 
which may have been minutely correct as originally 
written^ are sure to suffer when they are subsequently 
condensed and fused into a more general narrative- 

It will be evident that such a summary as this 
belongs mostly to the general reader ; but those 
whose studies have already extended to the larger 
and more detailed works will also find fresh questions 
discussed here This is intended as a general view 
of the subjectsj rather than as a complete inquiry 
of detailed research. 

NOTE TO THIRD REPRINT 

It may be well to point out that wherever there is a 
departure here from usual critical results, it is owing 
to facts which have not hitherto been taken into 
acoDunt; such as the peculiarily in the numbers of 
tribes^ the triple history of Judges, the Persian 
allusions in the Hermetic books^ and the peculiar 
structural lelatLons of the Gospels. In each <^e th^e 
facts, hitherto unobserved, seem incompatible with 
certain usual views; the fresh facts have therefore to 
be fully discussed before any previous views can be 
used as canons of criticisiru 
191a: 



NEW EDITION 


T he cofitinued interest in this bcok leads me to 
add at the ends of the chapters some further 
discoveries i these supplementv and in no case are at 
variance with, the earlier edition. Some matters 
dealt with in this book are outside of the usual 
subjects or explanations of text-books. So far as 
they were new, they had been open to the criticism 
of experts before they were thus laid before the 
public. They have now been current for twelve years 
in this work, and no serious objection has been raised 
against them, A critio who ignores new facts in a 
problem, or does not give any explanation of them, 
cannot enforce his opinions, For instance, various 
guesses have been hazarded as to the real numbers 
at the Exodus; but such guesses ignore the positive 
results lying in the notable distribution of the num¬ 
bers of the tribes (p. 43). This is a very definite 
new fact, and no suppositions are worth notice which 
do not explain the fact. So^ in other subjects^ various 
new facts have been brought forward here, and if 
there are any better explanations of them, such have 
still to be produced. 
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CHAPTER I 

ABRAM, THE SKERKERD PRINCE 
1. The DiCd/f hefort the Hyksos^ 

T O most readers the period of Abram suggests 
the beginnitigs of history; but (o the long 
vista of Egypt It comes at the close of the fifth age 
of civilisatioii- After It there are but three more 
civilisations—the Etnphe, the Greek ^e, and the 
Arab age. This fifth age of Egypt is otherwise 
known as the Middle K-ingdotn* or the Xllth dynasty, 
and it flourished from about 3500 to 3200 B.C. Uke 
all great civilisations, it afterward passed through 
various stages of decay* For some si^c centuries the 
country was slowly living on its past resources and 
glories, gradually falling apart and tom by internal 
quarrels, until the great Semitic invasion of the 
Hyksos about 2600 B.C 

The scarcity of original monumerts, and the 
shortness of the reigns show clearly how Egypt was 
decaying in those six centuries. We can grasp the 
position better by comparing it with the later Roman 
period. During six centuries, from Augustus on¬ 
ward, Egypt was gradually exhausted, while Ara 
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mercenaries were employed in the Roman army^ until 
at last the Arabs burst in at 640 A,D. Similarly in 
the earlier times the Egyptians of the Middle King¬ 
dom, during their long decay, had used Syro-Meso- 
potamian troops, who gradually gained authority- 


2. Bafiyhman of 

Fortunately we have preserved to us a monument 
of one of the Syro-Mesopotamian intruders who 
rose to the throne of Egypt His name appears as 
Khendy, on a cylinder of green jasper (Fig- i). He 



Fjg. I.— Cylinder flf KbejidyT Eftbyl-OREm king of E^pt, 

is shown wearing the double crown of Egypt a»id 
the Egyptian waist cloth. He is entitled ankk, " the 
living/" and he gives the sign of life to a Babylonian 
figure standing before him. Beyond the Meso¬ 
potamian is an Egyptian holding a papyrus plant 
A row of four ibexes bounds the scene on one side* 
and a northern guilloche on the other. Thus the 
Syro-Mesopotamian origin is shown by the cylinder 
seal, its workmanship^ the row of ibexes, guilloche, and 
Mesopotamian figure j while the Egyptian connection 
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is dear in the crown and dress, the cartonche^ the 
scattered hieroglyphs, and the Egyptian holding a 
papyrus. 

Another Babylonian of the same age is king 
Khenzer, whose name h also found as that of a later 
Baby Ionian king, Khindros or Yukin-ziru, A well- 
cut tablet, now in Paris, bears the name of Khen^er 
along with an Egyptian name which he adopted, 
Ra-ne-maat-ne-kha, This name is based on the 
name of one of the most celebrated kings of the 
Xilth dynasty, Ra-ne-maaE, Amenemhat IIL The 
tablet states that the repairs of temples and pro¬ 
vision for the worship were being carried on, and 
gives the king the usual Egyptian titles. Ah this 
points to the Babylonian having come into Egypt 
while the country was still well ordered, soon after 
the Xllth dynastyi and shows that he acted as a 
regular Egyptian king. Some scarabs of this king 
are also known. 

These reigns illustrate the entirely Egyptian 
position assumed by the earlier Babylonian immi¬ 
grants, who earns into Egypt probably as mercenaries^ 
and stayed to rule. They were in much the same 
position as the barbarian invaders of Italy, such as 
Theodoric, Gothic chief and Roman emperor, who 
was soon after succeeded by a far ruder horde of 
other invaders. A painting of one of these "Princes 
of the desert" named Absha, coming into Egypt is 
preserved in the well-known scene at Beni Hasan. 
Though a thousand years before Abram, he was one 
of the same race^ and probably led much the same 
kind of life. It is therefore invaluable as an historical 
type of the great Semitic invasion 2). 
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The fate of Egypt was like that of Rome ; where¬ 
soever defence is trusted to foreign troops they soon 
becdne the masters, and the power de/acio becomes 
the power de jure. The Arab troops employed by 
the Romans to garrison Egypt, brought on in a few 
centuries the Arab conquest ^ and so in eadier times 
the Eastern troops in Egypt led the way to the earlier 
Semitic conquest, that of the Hyksos or Shepherd 
Frmces, The natties of the conquerors plainly show 
their Semitic origin, as is generally recognised* 

3 , TAe Entry of HjfAsos. 

The fullest account that we have of the Hylcsos 
IS that which is preserved to us by Josephus in his 
Controversy with Apion. He extracted it from the 
history of Manetho, of which we have only bare lists 
preserved otherwise. He states that the Hyksos 
poured into Egypt for a century as successive waves 
of tribes, plundering and destroying. After that 
time of turmoil they became firmly established, and 
founded a definite monarchy. The six great Hyksog 
kings ruled for 260 or 2S4 years, from about 2540 
to 3256 E.C^ They are parallel to the great Khalifg 
of the Arab period; and as those ruled in Eaghdad 
and Egypt, so also the Hyksoa Khyan king of Egypt 
left his monument in Baghdad, pointing to a similar 
extent of rule (Fig, 4), 

After the great kings there followed some centuries 
of fusion between Semites and Egyptians, as indicated 
by the references in Genesisp as well as by the 
obvious probabilities of the case. This later period 
lasted from about 22$6 to 1738 B,c. 



THE SHEPHERD PRINCE 1 $ 

The great moveirLetit af the Semitic peoples in 
the third rniileoniiim e,cl had been up the course of 
the Euphrates^ and then down the pa$toral plains 
at the back of Syria, It appears to have been a 
general racial drift like that of the Eastern races into 
the Roman Empire through the south of Russia^ 
when a dozen different peoples poured in between 
400 and goo a,d. It is very possible that Syria had 
remained the home of the blond Amorites until this 
Semitic migration. At the beginning- of this ntove- 



rt04 4h—Scajatia Egnaqiin^ Atlthef,. ind H>'kKM kings 

of Egypt. 

ment we have seen the lutrusion of rulers from 
Babylonia; the later kings of Hyksos race were 
SemitiCp and the obviously pastoral and aomadic 
nature of their civilisation agrees to this, 

The Turanian race akin to the modem Mongols 
was known as Sumerian or Akkadian in Babylonia; 
it had civilised the Euphrates valley for some thou¬ 
sands of years, and produced a strong commercial 
and mathematical culture* which has stamped itself 
on all Western life since. The wandering Semite of 
the Arabian steppes had at last been drawn into 
this settled system of life; he had then conquered 
the Turanian, and under Sargon and Naram-sin 
(3800 BlC.) had headed the Babylonian monarchy. 
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4 . 77j^ Jkfz^ralt&n Ur. 

The city of XJr, now known Muqayycr^ stood 
on the Arabian border of the Babylonian plain. It 
is about half-way from Babylon to the Persian Gulf 
at present; but at the time we are now describing 
the coast was much nearer to those cities. From its 
position It was naturally a Semitic centre, as there 
was only one other clty^ Eridu, on the Ar:xbian side 
of the Euphrates, It was from Ur^ at about 2300 or 
2250 that the family of Terah wandered up to 
Haran in the north, near Edesaa. Thb movement 
was like that which had been going on among the 
Semitic people in the previous centuries* It came 
just at the close of the age of the great Hyksos kings* 
when probably fresh tribes were pressing forward. 
It was then that the later Hyksos dynasty pushed 
into Egypt+ and obtained a footing in Cyprus and 
the Mediterranean (Fig- 5). 

Such a migration h not likely to have been made 
late in the life of Terah- The long ages from father 
to son which are recorded, are alike contrary to all 
human physiology and experience, They are prob^ 
ably to be understood as arising from the omission 
of unimpoTtant generations Just before this time, 
in the Xllth dynasty, there was a very precise 
chronology kept np ; and this Egyptian custom may 
probably have been reflected by such an interest in 
other tands^ If there were a regular outline of tribal 
history, which was summarised by later compilers, 
the omitted geijeratlons might soon be understood 
as implying a long interval between father and son ; 
on that understanding the total ages would soon be 
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adjusted to fit the requirements, The shorter Intervals 
of the generations from father to son, as the time 
was nearer, would be the natural result of more in¬ 
formation being preserved about the more immediate 
ancestorsL Hence we may reasonably accept the 
date of Terah as that of the migration of the family. 

The period of Abram is most nearly fixed by the 
connection with AmraphaeL The more usual view is 
that this King of Shinar is the same as Hammurabip 
though he has been otherwise identified with Amar- 
pal^ the father of HammurabsH The date of Ham¬ 
murabi is probably about 2100 R,a ; and Abram was 
about So then. This would put the birth of Terah 
to about 2500 KC.f and hb migration to about 
2270 B.C 

NoWp it was Just about that time, 22^6 BC. 
according to the Egyptian history, that a fresh 
movement of the Semitic tribes took place, the great 
kings came to an end, and a new dynasty arose^ 
numbered as the sixteenth. The migration of Terah 
was, then, part of a general movement of the kindred 
people at the time. Having now outlined the his¬ 
torical connections as nearly as we can trace them, 
we turn to the more Jiving detail, 

j, TAe 

The beautiful episodes in Genesis picture: to us 
the character of the civilisation. The people were 
fiomadic^ witliout any permanent dweUIngs, but 
always in tents; and often shifting from one pasture- 
land to another, over the whole of the hill country, 
for a hundred and twenty mileSj from Shecherti to 

B 
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Beer-lahai-roL No less than seven fluctuations, up 
or down along the ridge of hiUs> are gained in the 
three generations of the patriarchs. Pro a y e 
■whole stretch of countfy belonged to the dan, and 
was more or less occupied by them, as we see 
latter time that Jacob was living at Mamre, but had 
his flocks at Shechem, fifty miles north of him. 

There is no tmee of building named^ nof of any 
wooden structures or furniture- Nor Is there any 
ownership of a defioite spot of ground mentioned, 
except for burial, The life must have been very 
closely what b seen at present in the black tents of 
the Bedawyn on the grassy hills of Judaea, Flocks 
and herds were the great wealth; but gold and silver 
were also recognised as wealth, and were treasured 
up. The sword and the bow were the chamcteristic 
weapons; this was contrary to the habit of the 
Egyptians, who, in fight, trusted to the battle-axe 
and the dagger, like our own forefathers; 

6, Ifyhtts CivUisaiufti, 

We are fortunately able to compare this civilisattori 
with some points of the culture of the Hyksos, The 
discovery of their great fortress at Telbel-Yehudiych, 
about twenty miles north of Cairo, has put before us 
somewhat of their life. This fortress consisted of an 
immense earth bank enclosing a square space of 
ground. The bank varies from 150 to 200 feet 
thick, and is 45 high; the space within it is a 
quarter of a mile square (Fig. 6). In all defences 
there was no trace of the knowledge of stone or 
timber or brick walling. Strange to say, no entrance 
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constructed through ths bin It The only way in 
was by a sloping causeway about 200 feet long, which 
led up to the top of the bank. This extraordinary 
and completely uo^Egyptian construction shows that 
the makers were not accustomed to any settled habi¬ 
tation with regular building. It seems that they 
must have come In from a nomadic life on pastoral 
plains, destitute of wood for defences, and that their 



Fig, fort 0/ the Hyksni at Tell-el-Ychudiych. 


only idea of protection was an earthen bank and 
ditch. 

The outer side of the bank was a long slope, 
running upwards for jo to ;o feet, faced with mud 
and white plaster. The protection to the causeway 
entrance was not by any trap in it, but by throwing 
forward flanking walls in advance, so as to cover it 
more completely by archery. The whole principle of 
the defence was long-range archery, with a long glacis 
slope to ensure the full exposure of the enemy. That 
this system of defence was known in Syria is shown 
by the on the south side of Tell Hesy, of the 
Jewish age. 
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This defence explains the somewhat puzzled 
account given Manetho: ” There cams up from 
the east in a strange manner men of an ignoble race^ 
who had the confidence to invade our country, and 
easily subdued it by their power without a battle." 
The archery of the Hyksos tribes entirely outranged 
the Egyptian means of attack and defence j strength, 
skill, and organisation were all useless if the enemy 
had long-range weapons, The Hyksos archers could 
exterminate any opposition as readily as Merenptah 
crushed the Libyan host with his superior archery, 
or Narses crushed the Frankish host of hand- 
fighters. 

We see thus that id each point that we can trace 
there was a culture among the Shepherd Princes, the 
“princes of the deserts " as they are called, which was 
aimilar to the life that is shown in the accounts of the 
Patriarchs. The migrations of Abram were in the 
usual course of the movements of his kindred, multi¬ 
tudes of whom preceded and also followed him. He 
was received as a matter of course by the Hyksos 
ruler of Egypt, and he wandered to and fro in tho 
Hyksos Syria and Egypt at bis will 


y, The EgypUfini sttd Semiles missed. 

The Hyksos invasion, seems to have had tha 
effects which might be expected in the mixture of 
Egyptians and Semites. Hagar was an Egyptian, 
probably a slave bought by Abram, or presented to 
him, during his visit to Egypt. Ishmae!, therefore, 
was half Egyptian. And his mother—'true to her 
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people—took an Egyptian wife for him. His main 
descendants^ therefore, were three-quarters Egyptian, 
only quadroon Semites. They are later represented 
a$ oceupyjng Gilead and Moab, and being herdsmen 
under the name of HagareneSp Hagariim. 

The ceremony of circumcision was an Egyptian 
custom as far back as two thousand years before 
Abram. It is. shown on the early monumentSp it is 
named by Herodotos^ and it is still the custom of 
both Muslims and Christians. It is therefore notice¬ 
able that it was Ishmaelp the son of the Egyptian 
Hagar, who was first circumcised by Abram^ long 
before Isaac was born. The Egyptian influence seems 
evident in this custooip since adopted by Islam. 

That the Egyptian conneocion was not merely 
that of the Semitic Hyksos* then termed Egyptians^ 
h shown by the curious fact that the Eg>'ptian 
language seems to have been used in the south of 
Palestine at Gerar. The general of the Semitic 
prince Abimelech wa^ named Phlchol. This is a 
welhknown Egyptian name Pa-khah meaning "the 
Syrian.'^ The plain inference is that a or 

Syrian was looked on as of different race in Gerarp 
and that the Egyptian language was commonly 
known or spoken there, 

S. TAe ef fAe TVffo. 

There is perhaps nothing more awkward to most 
read erg than to realise freely an entirely different 
standard of morality in another land or another age. 
The present standard is always asserting its claims 
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over all others in their mindSp A wholesome correc¬ 
tive is to know and respect a Mnalim whose wives 
are invisible. Our standard would be as great a 
shock to his life as his standard would be if applied 
to outs- NoW| the standard of the Patriarchal ago 
differed greatly from ours at present, as polygamy 
was the recognised order of life, and the marriage 
with a half-sister was correct. There were abo some 
other strange matters about the position of women, 
which have been overlooked in modern times, and 
which even the later Hebrews tried to explain as 
difficult incidents. The independent rights and 
action of the female head of an establishmenL or 
mother of the tribe^ can best be grasped by looking 
at other parallels. 

It is in Sinai that we may perhaps sec best the 
primitive western Semitic life at present; every other 
land has yielded to the gains of civiEisation; in Sinai 
there Is nothing to gain^ and it i$ unaltered. Among 
the Eedawyn there the woman is the mistress of the 
tent and of the herds* She and her children alone 
occupy the tent ; the men sleep in the open or 
under a rock or bush* She leads cut the flocks all 
day to pasture; the man wanders far on business 
with his camel. She carries all the treasure upon 
her in stiver anklets and armlets^ and ueckleu and 
veil ornaments ; the man has nothing. The business 
of the man is to fight and to travel. The woman is 
the mistress of the property and the family- 

In earlier times the same importance b seen in 
the south of Palestine^ where the Nabathaean coinage 
of Edom has not only the head of the king on one 
side, but also the head of the queen on the other 
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side. At Palmyra the queen Zeyoab—ZeDobia— 
was much more important than Odeynat her h^sbandJ 
or WahabaJlat her son. 

In Egypt all property went in the female Nne^ 
the woman was ilie mistrc^^ of the house j and in 
early tales &he is represented having entire con¬ 
trol of herself and the place. Even in late times 
the husband made over all his property and future 
earnings to his wife in his marriage settlement* In 
Coptic days the woman as well as the man could 
repudiate their marriage and be divorced on paying 
a sum fixed in the marriage contract; and a Copt 
selling anything in the market had to add "with my 
wife*s consent,"' to make the bargain valid. 

This view of the position of womenp both in 
Semitic and Egyptian life, enables us to see the 
connection of some very curious statements, which 
the later writers have glossed over and tried to 
explain away. Sarah is the feminine of a 

chief or prince, and is usually rendered "princess” ; 
but in modern English the word prince'^ has got 
the sense of descent without rule, so chieftain 
would be a better rendering. This chieftainess 
travelled from place to place, accompanied by her 
half-brother Abram. Twice she was taken into 
the palaces of rulers^ both Pharaoh of Egypt aud 
Abimelech of Gerar^ with her full consent Such, 
places might have been avoided ; Sarah need not 
have been seen, and (as the results show) Abram 
ran no danger in claiming her to be his wife. The 
account as it stands seems evidently to have been 
accommodated to a different standard of life by 
later writers* In the next generation exactly the 
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same thing is done with Rsbekah^ who is declared 
independent of Isaac at Gerar, 

Really these chieftainesses appear to have had 
hut little tie to their Semitic husbands^ and to have 
been quite feady to renounce them if a more civilised 
position was open to theiru Sarahj we see, had an 
independent establishment at Mature, where she 
died ; and Abram lived at Beershebap and came to 
mourn for Sarah and to bury her. 

Isaac, her son, was not officially marrsed tiil she 
was dead, though he was forty. It is not to be 
supposed that, in a time when polygamy was usualp 
a young Sheykh remained celibate till forty. The 
marriage to one of the kin, Rebekahj was the 
political marriage for the clan, to set up a fresh 
chieftainess after Sarah was dead. Andp signifi¬ 
cantly, Isaac had removed his mother^s tent, seventy 
miles from Mamre* down to his distant camp at 
Beer-lahai-roi, ready for the new head of the tribe. 
So soon as Rebekah camcp ** Isaac brought her into 
his mother Sarah's tent" ; that is to say, the female 
next-Hof-kin was installed officially. After that was 
done he "took Rebekah, and she became his wife." 

It seems not unlikely that the difficulty about 
Leah and Rachel was due to Leah being the legiti¬ 
mate successor to the tribal headship, and so being 
necessarily married to Jacob before he could have 
RacheL 

In the next generation we find only one daughter 
mentioned to eleven sons. And that daughter, 
Dinah, is the only daughter of the chieftalness Leah, 
She appear? again, along with Serah, these being the 
only two women mentioned with sixty-eight men 
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going down into Egypt. Obviouslyp it is impossible 
but that there were many other daughters and wives 
111 the reputed seventy souls that went into Egypt * 
but none of them arc noticed or counted except 
these two. What made them to be thus singled 
out^ and reckoned different to all other women? 
Leah was the eldest; as such, she was the mother 
of the tribe, and Dinah, as her daughter^ succeeded 
as tribal head* Her name Dinahp the feminmc of 
Dan, a judge, may well refer to her position. 

The fury of the Israelites when she married a 
Hivite was because the tribal head would be lost to 
them ; and they insisted that the Hivites must be 
circumetsed, in order to join the tribe of Israel, so 
as to bring back the hereditary female head to the 
tribe. The next step was to restore the line, failing 
another daughter of Leah, by the line of Leah’s 
handmaid, apparently in a kind of legal position as 
substitute {Gen, xvi, 2). The handmaid Zilpab had 
a son Asher^ whose daughter Serah seems to have 
been accepted as the ruling femalCj since she is the 
only woman named in her generation among those 
who went into Egypt. Her name is not readily 
explained as It stands, and it seems probable that it 
h a corruption of Sarah^ the " chieftainess.'^ The 
difference Is Mk instead of an easy error. 

While in Egypt the female headship does not 
appear, unless it be in Miriam, who was a prophetess 
like Deborah, and who is the only woman named 
in the genealogies. The tribal mother was not 
extinguished, however, for in the age of Judges 
we read, "Deborah . , , judged Israel , , * and the 
children of Israel came up to her for judgmenE , . - 
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find slis sent snd called Bsrak * • • snd s&id unto 
him , . . take with thee ten thousand men . , . and 
Oebomh atose and went with Bafak. • • ■ Deborahi 
amse ... a mother in Israel" Here the raothei* of 
the tribe is again seen in full vigour, judging and 
ditecting the fighting. This title, "a mother^ in 
Israel," also re-appears later in similar use in David's 
time. A wise woman in the city of Abel, when 
besieged, demands to see Joat^ the captain of the 
besiegers, she tells him that he seeks ^*to destroy a 
city and a mother in Israel i she negotiates term^ 
directs the elders of the city, and makes peace. As 
Deborah was “a mother in Israel” so probably this 
other woman had the same position as female head 
of the people; certainly her action shows that she 
had much authority, and knew how to use it, 

It seems, then, that beneath all the show of 
patriarchal rule there was a recognised position 
of a female head of the clan or tribe, which was 
carefully maintained in earlier times, and which 
lasted on to the age of the monarchy. 

g, The Fsiitines^ 

The recent studies of changes in Central Asia 
have led to the view that there are recurring periods 
of dryness, which naturally throw the nomad people 
upon the richer lands for sustenance, and cause fre¬ 
quent famines (Huntingdon, Raysl Getfff, Soc., i^io). 
This generalisation greatly clears up the early history, 
The movement of the nomadic Hyksos, from the 
semi-arid plains of Northern Arabia into Egypt, was 
probably caused by increasing scarcity of food. After 
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that came the famine in Canaan, as the dryness in* 
creased^ which impelled the inhabitants toward 
Egypt Then, lastly^ the dryness affected Abyssinia^ 
and there ensued the seven years® famiDe in Egypt 
itselC Similarly, some centuries after the Arab in¬ 
vasion of 640 A.D.j there were famines in Egypt from 
goo to 1300 A.D.p the worst and longest during seven 
years in 1063 tc 1072 A.D. That Joseph's period was 
in the Hyksos rule is shown by the Babylonian title 
given to him. Abrek, which is the Babylonian Abara^ 
kbu^ who was one of the five great officers of statfii 
The cylinder seal of king Khendy {pL 12) has now 
been found to belong to a still older migration into 
Egypt, showing a Syrian dominion there about 1 500 
years before the Hyksos; this adds another prototype 
of the Hebrew migration^ 

Another earth fort of the Hyksos type (pn 19) has 
since been found at Heliopolis. 



CHAPTER II 

ISRAEL IN EGYPT 

10 . Contrast of Genms and Ejppdm. 

T he contrast is well marked when wfi look at the 
picture-narratlves of Genesis, which are full of 
feeling and expression, as compared with the more 
dry and business-like accounts of Exodus. The one 
is the national epic of poetic traditions, the other is 
a documentary narrative expanded by its compilers 
and editors. In Exodus we come into touch with 
the use of surviving documents; they appear to have 
been often copied, interpolated with fresh matter, 
filled out with traditions which illustrate them, some¬ 
times misunderstood and wrongly connected by the 
editors,—all that is evident But by the very dis¬ 
tractions of idea, and misfits of the narratives, it is 
evident that permanent material was being used. 

11. Conditions in Egypt. 

The conditions of the sojourn in Egypt should 
first be grasped. It Is expressly stated that the 
Israelites were settled in the land of Goshen, in 
order to be out of the way of the Egyptians. But 
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Goshen 1$ not a large tract of country; it is bounded 
on the north and south by deserts, which are too 



high to have been cultivated ; it dwindles to a mere 
channel on the east; and on the west it is barred by 
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the great city of Eubastis^ which was always an im¬ 
portant centre of Egyptian life and worship, A 
triangle of about ten miles in the slde^ with perhaps 
some minor extensionSp is all that can have been 
comprised in Goshen* If we make every possible 
allowance it cannot have covered loo square mifes 
(Fig- 7)- 

The population of this district is stated to have 
been 4000 Bedawyn a century ago; it is now improved 
by agriculture to support a farming population of 
1^000 persons. As the Israelites were essentially 
pastoral H probably the Bedawy population shows 
most nearly what numbers Goshen formerly sup¬ 
ported. The Israelites must have been much like 
the half-settled Bedawyn of the present day, living 
in tents scattered over the country* with their flocks 
and herds (Fig, S)p 

If we take the Eedawyn as CKamples of such 
nomad life, we see that the Sheykhs may be very 
richp with fine trappings* but yet using the wooden 
bowls and the leather waterskins which are most 
suited to a wandering life. The tent b u$ually open 
to the east; a low roof of black or brown camel hair 
ia stretched over poles, with a flap down on three 
sides to keep off the wind* The eword and gun are 
hung upon the low tent-pole^ as the sword aod bow 
were anciently. A rush mat on the ground serves 
to sleep upon, and cooking is done on a smoulder^ 
ing fire of wood ashes in front of the tent {Fig, 3)* 
Even after the occupation of Falestine, such a life 
was continued. We can see this on visiting the sites 
of the " towns mentioned in the south of Judah j 
not a trace of pottery or of walls is to be found all 
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over the neighbourhood- Evidently skin and wood 
remained the domestic materials^ and tents were the 
dwellings; and thus neither ruins of brick or stone^ 
nor any potsherdSp mark the site in after-ages. 


3 2 ^ 77 ^^ Brichnaking* 

The levying of Israelites for forced labour by the 
Egyptians doubtless changed their conditions of life. 
They were probably housed close together in brick 
huts, as they were making bricks ; and they were 
organised more exactly than formerly in the tribe. 
We read of the officers (s^tar) of the children of 
Israel which Pharaoh's taskmasters (larmas) had set 
over them." And these officers said to Fharaohp 
Thy servants are beaten^ but the fault is in thine 
own people." Hence clearly the officers were Is¬ 
raelites, and not Pharaoh's own people* The sAaMr 
means literally '^scribe/' but had early passed into 
the sense of a director, probably including the idea 
of a registrar* The sar mas or captains of tribute 
were the Egyptians,, who directed the forced labour* 
and gave general orders* We see, then* that some 
of the Israelites were educated to contfoi and direct 
the work of their own people^ We also know* 
from the remains at Serabit, that there was a native 
Semitic cursive writing before this time; there is, 
therefore, no reason to think that the Israelites were 
unable to keep record as overseers* in one form or 
another (Fig. ro). 

The Israelites being settled in Goshen, the Egyp¬ 
tians when controlling them most naturally employed 
them in the defences of that part of the country* 
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So two fortresses were built blocking the eastern 
road into Egypt, in the Wady Tnmilat, which runs 
between the Delta and the canal. 

For these buildings;, large quantities of mqd bricks 
were needed ; and such are always made as near as 
possible to the site required, as the cost of carrying 
them a mile is more than that of making them. The 
present routine for brickmaking is doubtless just the 
same as anciently. A hole is dug at the edge of a 
stream of pool, and the mud is trampled up in it. 
Sand Of marl is usually mixed in to prevent cracking 
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in dryings and chopped straw from the threshing- 
floorSj or grass staikg^ may be mixed to bind the 
mud. Then a large lump of the mixture is taken 
out on a circular mat of palm-lear, which serves to 
carry it upoOr This is laid od a piece of ground 
swept smooth. The moulder next squats down^ and 
takes a mass of mud large enough to fill his mould; 
he throws it in^ presses it into the conief?^ smooths 
over the top so as to be levels and then lifts the 
mould carefully off the brick, leaving it on thegrouud* 
Then setting the mould by the side of the finished 
brick he moulds another. He thus leaves the ground 
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covered i^ith moulded bricks About an inch apart. 
After three or four days they Are dry enough to be 
turned up on end* and a few days more dry them 
sufficiently for building (Figs, is). 

It is by no means essential to mijc straw in the 
bricks^ and most of the ancient and modem bricks do 
not coctain straw. As the people demanded straw it 
is more likely that It was not for mixing in the brickp 
as that only adds to the labour of making a given 
number* But finely chopped straw, as from a thresh¬ 
ing-floor^ is very useful to dip the hand in to prevent 
mud sticking to it; also to dust over the grouadp and 
to coat each lump of mud before dropping it in the 
mould, so as to prevent sticking at each stage, and to 
enable the work to go on quickly and easily. Thus 
the order, " There shall no straw be given you^ yet 
shall ye deliver the tale of bricks/' shows that the 
work would he slowei: and more difficulty owing to 
the lack of straw-dust coating; the demand would 
have no sense if it related to straw to be mixed with 
the brick. 


13 . Pcsiti'ms qf 

The positions of the fortresses which the Israelites 
were employed in building lie to the east of Goshen, 
The city of RameseSy now Tell Rotab^ is about 
twelve miles along the narrow marshy valley; and 
FiChom, now Tell-el-Maskhuta, is about ten miles 
further east. The city of Rameses is identified by 
remains of a town and temple built by Ramoses 11 . 
A laige scene from the temple front, representing 
Rameses slaying a Syrian, Ls now at Philadelphia 
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(Fig^. 13). There is no other city of this date along 
the valley, ejccept Fitliom. An official here was 
over the foreigners of Thuku or Succoth, the 
general nime of this land which was occupied with 
Bedawy * booths ” or s2££cof/i / he probably was the 
superintendent of the Israelites. Pit horn is identified 



by the fuention there of the temple of Turn or Atmu^ 
Pa-Tum, 


14, net ali in 

The questions as to whether the whole of the 
Israelites went into Egypt, and whether they all 
stayed there^ are by no means clear. First there 
rises the question as to the supposed names Jacob-el 
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and Joseph-d In the lists of people and placea in the 
Syrian conquests of Tahutmes III, nearly three 
centuries before the Exodus. It has been thought 
that these represented tribes who were later ipcorpo- 
rated in Israel, and gave rise to the names in Israelite 
history. Butp if these names are correctly read— 
which is disputed—-they mi^^ht w'dl be the names of 
divisions of Israelites who returned to their ancestral 
domains as soon as the famine was over. Similarly 
there is the great inscriptioD of Merenptahj probably 
a few years before the Exodus, stating that in his 
Syrian war ^ the people of Israel is spoiled it has no 
corn” (or seed) (see Figs. 14 and 9). This shows 
that some Israelites were then in Palestine. We 
also read that during the residence in Egypt, raids 
were made up into Palestine (l Chron. viij 21). 
Another matter to note is that all the family sites 
were well known ; whereas, if the whole people had 
been absent for 430 years from Palestine, the memory 
of the positions would have died out. It seems^ then, 
probable that some Israelites continued in Palestine 
during most, or alJ, of the time that the others were 
in Egypt. 


15 . Plagues. 

The order of the plagues was the natural order 
of such troubles on a lesser scale in the Egyptian 
seasons^ as was pointed out long ago. The river 
turned to bloody with the fish dying, was the un^ 
wholesome stagnant Nile just at the lowest before 
the inundation^ when it is red and swarming widi 
organisms. The Egyptians have to resort to wells 
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and cfstfims at this time ia the earlier part of June. 
The frogs abouod after the Inundation has come in 
July. The plagnies of insectSp murrain^ and boils, 
belong to the hot summer and damp unwholesome 
autumn. The hail and rain tame in Jannaiy^ This 
is closely fixed by the effect on the crops. The 
barley must have been up early for the wheat: to be 
yet hidden or hardly sprouting. This would show 
that it was planted early in Noveraberp in ear by the 
middle of January, and ripe early jn March, The 
flax has like seasons, and the wheat is a month later, 
The locusts come in the spring, over the green crops 
about February. The sand storms bring a thick dark- 
ness that may be felt^ in March, at the break of the 
hot winds. And the last plague, the death of the first¬ 
born, was at the Exodus in April* An appeal based 
upon the troubles of these events, would be naturally 
denied on the ground that such piagues were to be 
expected at those seasons. The intervals are about 
a month apart; from the middle of January to mid 
April the time agrees to the months; but it seems 
impossible that the red Nile should be as late as the 
middle of July^ so the scale of months cannot fit 
throughout exactly* 

TAe an ArtisL 

A large family stele of a charioteer of Rameses Up 
found at HerakleopoliSp yo miles south of Cairo, has 
the name of the artist on the edgCp Yehu-namp "the 
Lord speaks^' or utters. This shows how Jews might 
be occupied in carving Egyptian gods more than a 
hundred miles distant from the people in Gosheru 



CHAPTER III 


THE ESCOriUB 

i6. TA^ Date. 

T he question of the period of the Exodus has 
long been a subject of discussion. We mu-st 
first see> therefore^ what groiind$ there are for the 
earlier and later dates assigned to it+ 

The externally fixed points in the history are; 
(a) the entry of Abram into Canaan about lO years 
before the Chedorlaomer war^ fixed by the date of 
Khammurabi to about 2100 and (d) the budding 
of the temple at 973 B.c. The extent of generations 
from Abram'a entry to the descent into Egypt is 
25-}. 60+ 130 years =215 years (Gen* xii, 4; 
Nxij 5 ; XXV, 26 ; xlviij 9)> The sojourn in Egypt was 
430 years (Ex- xiij 40) j and from the Exodus to the 
temple was 4S0 years (i Kings vi^ l)^ So far^ tho 
total is very close^ 2iS + 43 ^ + 4^ 4 " 973 “ B.c* 
But when we come to apply this to fix the Exodus 
at 1453 B.c. the position is flatly contrary to the 
hnown history. For the names of the store city 
Raamses, and of the district ^Hand of Rameses,” show 
that the period must be after Rameses II {1300- 
1234 B,Ci)* Moreover* the Egyptians were iaces san Ely 
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raiding Palestine do^vn to 1194 and yet there is 
absolutely no trace of Egyptian action in the whole 
period of the Judgts^ which shows that the entry into 
Canaan must be after that date. In the next chapter^ 
on the Judges^ we shall $ee that the actual statements 
of the Book of Judges, and the priestly genealogies 
agree to this later date. How this contradiction 
arose we can reasonably trace somewhat as follows. 
Having the aboxre total from Abram to the temple 
known in general history, the later compilers took 
the periods in the Book of Judges as all cumulative^ 
and hence went back 4S0 years to the Exodus* 
There was probably a strong tradition of the 430 
years in Eg3^t, and the remainder was put into the 
darkest part of the history^ in the long lives attributed 
to the Patriarchs. From the whole of the data we 
should space the history approximately thus:— 


Abtatri^s flCLtry into C^xitan .f 
I srtfiHtfi cntiy into Egypt 
beginning of oppression 

11 -+ +■■ ■■ 
Temple ■ ra F + -r «■ 


... 31 ID BhCf 

... 1650 
... I5E0 
.+. IS20 

- m 


The period of oppression is stated at four centuries 
(Gen, xVf 13 j Acts vii, 6)- Such a rise of an adverse 
rule would uot occur under the kindred Hyksos^ and 
they were not expelled from the Delta till the fifth 
year of Aahmes I, 1582 E,c. Hence the oppression 
is not likely to have been till 15 So and this 

leaves 36b years till the Exodus, which is roundly 
stated as four centurieSi This period of the oppres* 
sion after tlie close of the Hyksos rule entirely 
excludes an earlier date for the Exodus, 
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17, The Route, 

Regarding the route of the Exodus there have 
been three views : {a) the northern line by Qantarn, 
proposed bjr Erugseb, and now abandoned ; (b) the 
line via Suez, and across the Sinai peninsula to 
Aqabah —this was supposed to be needful to reach 
the Midianites, but there is no proof that Midianites 
may' not have been m Sinai at the time ] (f) the 
traditional route by the gulf of Suez, which agrees 
with all the indications, and which we shall describe 
here. 

The Israelites are represented as having concen¬ 
trated at Ramesesi and immediately after the Passover 
marched to Succoth* This was a general name for 
the district of Bedawy booths in the Wady Turailat 
the Thuku of the Egyptians. Thence they went to 
Etiiam in the edge of the wilderness, which would be 
about the modem Nefisheh. Thence they are said 
to turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, that is in 
Egyptian Pa-qaheret, where there was a shrine of 
Osiris, the Serapeum of later times j they turned 
from the eastern direction southward to this. There 
was a Migdol tower behind them, and Baal-zephon 
opposite to them. Here they were “ entangled in the 
land, the wilderness had shut them in” as they had 
notroundedthenorthofthelakes. Formerlythegulf 
of Suez extended up through the lakes past Ismailiyeh 
to Ero, otherwise Pithom. They were thus “ encamp* 
ing by the sea, beside Pi-hahiroth,'* This is the 
highest ground between Ismailiyeh and Suez at 
present, and must have been the shallowest part of 
the former gulf. Here “a strong east wind all that 
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night made the sea diyj and the waters were divided,” 
so that it was possible to cross the gulf and reach 
Baal-zephon on the eastern shore (Fig. 15), After 
crossing they “ went three days’ journey in the 
wilderness of Etham, and pitched in Marah” (Mu m , 
xxxiii, Sj. This is the road of three days’ journey, 
which defined as such by the absence of any water, 
and which was the avowed objective named to the 
Egyptians (Ex, v, 3). It is the marked feature of the 
Sinai road, and differs entirely from the seven days 
Journey without water to Aqabah, At Marah the 
bitter water identifies it with the present bitter spring 
of. the Wady Hawara. Two hours further on is the 
Wady Gharandel, where there is an excellent running 
stream and palm trees, agreeing to the well-watered 
Etim (Fig, i6). From thence they encamped by the 
Red Sea, again agreeing to this route. Thence they 
went into the Wilderness of Sin between Elim and 
Sinai; they passed Dophkah and Alush, not now 
identified, and came to Rephidim, where the main 
battle took place with the Amalekites for possession 
of the only fertile strip in the peninsula, the present 
Wady Feiran. It is obvious that this route was well 
known to the writers of the itineraries in Exodus 
and Numbers, and there is no discrepancy or question 
left in the matter. 


rS, Tke Numbers. 

An essential question in any consideration of the 
Exodus, Is that of the numbers of the people, A 
very serious difficulty has been felt by every one who 
has considered the statements of numbers ; and the 
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solutions have beeti either to declare the uunabers 
wholly fictitlouSp or to make some purely arbitrary 
reduetion. Before desperately cutting the knot in 
either of theso waySp it is our busiuiess to try to untie 
it, by tradng any possible source for the statements, 
or any likely corruption which they may have under¬ 
gone. There are many people v^ho still feel that the 
exact numbers stated must all be retained* To 
those who catn hold such a view> one single example 
may be put^ The number of men is stated at 
600p0QO, beside children and a mixed .mtiltitude (Ex, 
xn, 37)j or 603,550 beside Levi (Num. i^ 32). Yet 
there were only 22,273 first-born boys^ or 44^546 
families allowing for hrst-born girls. Thus only one 
man in thirteen had a family, or there were twelve 
celibate men to every family. More simply it may 
be looked at by seeing that one tribe out of thirteen 
—Levi—was said to be equal in number to the first¬ 
born, and 50 only one man in thirteen could have 
had a child. This sufficiently shows that some great 
corruption has taken place in the numbers. Another 
discrepancy is that only 40^000 men entered Canaan 
to attack Jericho. 

There are two wholesale checks upon the total 
nurnberSp The land of Goshen recently supported 
4000 Bedawyn living like the Israelites, or at present 
holds I2j0c>0 cultivators. To get 600,000 iiten with 
their families out of that district would be utterly 
impossible. Also on going south the Israelites had 
almost a drawn battle with the Arnalekites of SinaL 
The climate of that desert peninsula has not appreci¬ 
ably changed ; it will not now support more than a 
few thousand people^ and the former inhabitants 
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cannot have exceeded this amount. How could the 
Israelites have had any appreciable resistance from a 
poor desert folk, if they outnumbered them a$ a 
hundred to one? Agfain^ we are compelled to 
suppose that the Israelites were not more than a few 
thousand altogether* Thu$ we see that more cannot 
be got out of Goshen or into Sinai* 


19 , TAe Census Lists* 

The whole basis of the total numbers stated, is the 
census of the tribes given in Numbers at the time 
of the Exodus. And this is checked by the second 
census given in Numbers xxvi, later in the wander¬ 
ings. These lists are the material which needs to 


be understood. 

NuEn. i. 

Nttm. iiirf. 

Reabcti. 

. 

43^730 

Simjccm ... 

.. 

32,200 

Gsd 


40, Sw 

Tudak ... 

IssBCbj&r .rh 

.- 

7^,SK* 

.. $4AOO 

Zebubn. 

FH- «F# 57^4^ 

6a, ^DD 

Epbraipi 

. 40>5™ 

Mf 


. 3^p30O 

K. 


... - ... 35.4®? 

64,40* 

iDan 

*.K .HH 

Aether ... +.4 

4i;s®? 


rrapbt&li ih. 

... 53,4^0 

45,400 


The only difference in the order of the lists is 
that Manasseh and Ephraim are interchanged, marked 
M- and K ■ but as the uurcihers are most alike as 
they stand, It is probable that only the names have 
been interchanged. Now on looking at these lists a 
remarkable feature is that the hundreds of the num* 
bers are mostly 4 or 5 14 out of 24 numbers fall on 

these two digits^ and there is not a single hundred 
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on o, I, Sy or 9, If we count tip the examples of 
■each hundred they cocne out thus— 

4 5 

4 S 

4 5 

^ ^ . 

4567 

? 5 4 5 T 

n&ne a_3_4_S_ 7 nQn_g_ 

diirits a I Ti 3 4 5 6 7 S 9 

There is here clearly some selective cause why 
the hundreds group tog^ether on 4 and and around 
those digits* while avoiding both the extremes. 
This can only mean that the hundreds are inde¬ 
pendent numbers m some way, and not merely the 
odd amounts after the thousands. Can either the 
hundreds or the thousands mean anything else? 

The word translated here as thousands is ei^f; 
and this has two meanings—''a thousand/' and "a 
group” or "family/^ Hence the statement in words 
of 32^ 2 hundred people might mean 52 thousand 

2 hundred^ or 32 families 2 hundred people. In the 
latter sense the column of thousands would be the 
numbers of tents in a tribe, and the column of 
hundreds the numbers of people. 

Now*this can be tested in two ways: (i) by the 
number of persons per tent* which should not be 
absurd* as there is no other enforced relation between 
the number of thousands,, or tentSp and hundreds; 
(2) by the number of hundreds being similar in both 
census lists^ at least as much so as the thousands or 
tents. 

The number of persons per tent might work out 
at 22 tents for 730 people* 33 per tent, or else at j6 
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tents for 200 people^ or leas than 3 per tent, if there 
were no real connection in the numbers. But, on the 
contrary, we find a general relatbn between the 
numbers in both census lists, which need not be at 
all alike if there were no real connection* The figures 
are as follows 



-CEjfauft I. 


TtintE. 

Nof, 

Pfer 

Tcnr. 

TiSPiti- 

Nod, 

Ttr 

Tent. 


415 

5ao 

IT 

43 

730 

17 

SiiUcOQ n^h 

55 

too 


2;£ 

2QD 

9 

Gad .M 

+5 

650 


40 

^00 


Judfth .H, 

74 

6co 


76 

500 

7 

Issadiar .. 

54 

4 -cso 


64 

300 

5 

^^ulan ... 1.- 

57 

400 


60 

500 

S 

Epbiaim ... -4- 

40 

5C0 


5a 

700 

13 

Maaa^EcJi 

32 

£00 



Soo 

id 

BonjELiriLEl 

35 

400 

II 

45 ■ 

1 Coo 

! Tt 

Dan ..h 

Ca 

joQ 

IJ 

64 “ 

j 400 

d 

Asbcf .. 

4^ 

5 ^ 

[2 

S 3 j 

1 400 

$ 

NapbtalL 

5S 

4cx> 

s 

45 ! 

i 

= 400 

9 

i 

S?s 

555^ 

^3 

£9* j 

j 573<5 

^6 


This shows that the average tent group was nine 
persons, which might well be two patents^ two grande 
parents^ three children, and two herdsmen, or hangerS' 
on, of the*'mixed multitude who went with theriL 
The poorest tribe had an average of five, iwhidi im¬ 
plied two parents and three children, the minimum 
that could keep up the tribe. The richer tribes had 
more children and many retainers. But there is 
nothing that is at all unlikely in the numbers of each 
tent group* 
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The other test is that the si^e of the tent groups 
of persons should not pass from one extreme to 
the other in the period between the two census 
lists. The greater part of the tribes remained at 
much the same lei/el of group. Reubertp Simeou^ 
and Man^sseh show an increase m the tent group, 
while Dan and Asher show a decrease^ The reason 
of the large decrease in tents^ as well as numbers, m 
Simeon is because that tribe was concerned in the 
plague of Baal Peor^ when twenty-four tent groups, 
or aiaf, were ^wept off The changes in the hundreds 
between the two Hats ia no more th^n might be ex¬ 
pected in the course of over a generation^ and there 
are no changes so considerable as we might expect 
Tvere these metely chance numbers without any real 
connection. 

Lastly, the result for the total number^ 555 ^ 
people, is quite in accord with the general number 
that might come out of Goshen, or that would be 
oniy just a match for the scanty population of Sinaia 
This proposed understanding of how the impossible 
numbers have arisen is^ therefore, perfectly consistent 
in its internal evidence and in its external connection, 
and the facts about the hundreds cannot be explained 
otherwise. 

With this explanation of the meaning of as 
tent groupsj we see other high numbers of the desert 
period appear reasonable* The plague (Numb* xvi^ 
49), which swept off 14 groups* foo people in all» 
would show that 14 whole families perished, compris¬ 
ing about 130 people* and 570 other people singly out 
of other families- The other plague (Numbn xxv, 9)1 
when ^4 perished* also a likely result, as the 
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tents of Simeon^ the tribe concern^d^ fell from 59 to 
22 at the later census^ 

There are two minor Indications of the total 
numbers. Moses^ judged all disputes, whigh might 
be possible among 600 tents^ but not among 600,000 
men' and two mid wives were employed (probably 
one at Pithom and one at Raamses), at the rate of 
one birth a week, according to the lesser number 
that we have founds while there would have been 140 
births a day on the greater number stated^ 


T/fe Hisf-erjf iff Levi. 

In another respect we see tliat some entirely dif¬ 
ferent solntiOR of numbers must be founds The 
Levites are stated to be 22,000, made up of 7500 
Gershonites, 8660 Kohathites^ and 6200 MerariteSn 
Here the cannot be tent groups. But no more 
can the total of the firstborn (233275} agree to cither 
the 555^ population that we have founds or the gross 
reckoning of 6oOjOi:>o men* The whole subject of 
Levites and firstborn cannot fit anything in the 
Estodus period. But it might well fit to the popula¬ 
tion when there were about 300,000 in Paleatioe. 
The dedication of firstborn would be likely to arise 
in Palestine, as the Canaanites sacrificed them; and 
the separation of a sacred caste would also be a 
gradual growth. We must look^ then^ to the time of 
the Judges as the source of these changesj and of the 
census document of L^vi, which was incorporated 
afterwards in the Book of Numbers. 

If there was no tribe of Levi at the time of the 
Exodus^ it accounts for Levi being merely coupled 
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with Simeon in the blessing of Jacob, and bdng 
given nothing but bitter reproaches and curses^ such 
as could scarcely have been allotted to the holiest of 
the tribes. Simeon really was addressed alonep like 
the other tribes; and then. Levi was joined in the 
blessing when instituted later^ owing to their recog¬ 
nised aBsociation (Gen. xsbCp 33^. 34)^ The blessing 
of Jacob IS therefore earlier than the [nstjtution of 
Levi; and it can be put before the first census^ as in 
that Manasseh and Ephraim are separate, whereas 
the blessing treats them in one* as Joseph, It is thus 
seen to belong to the Egyptian period. 

21. Tk^ S&i/tific WersAip^ 

The nature of the changes introduced into the 
religion of the Israelites by the Mosaic system has 
been somewhat explained by the remains in a temple 
for Semitic worship^ buiEt in Sinai at Serabit al Kba- 
dem+ Though constructed by the Egyptians^ who 
went there to mine the turquoise^ the character of the 
ritual was in each respect not ^yptiau^ but adapted 
to the Semitic nature of the goddess^ They wor-^ 
shipped according to "the manner of the god of the 
land,” as Shalmaneser said. As these remains date 
before the Exodus^ and some of them were ancient 
even then^ we can see what were the eLcments of 
Semitic worship before the Mosaic system (Fig. r&). 

The shrine was a cave^ in front of wht^ a court 
was added. This was on the top of a rise on a high 
plateau, overlooking miles of country below. Before 
the shrine lay an enormous amount of ashes, left 
from the burnt-oiTerings made ori the hiil^ showing 
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that the custom of sacrifice Dpon the high place was 
a main feature* This was continued in Israel by the 
orthodo3£^ as the people all sacrificed in high places 
until the temple was built; and even then Solocnon 
sacrificed and burnt incense in high places, and par-' 
tjcxilarlyat Gibeon^ as that was the great high place 
(i Kings iiTp 5), The unorthodox kept up the custom 
till the Captivity^ 

Incense was offered upon small upright altars^ 
placed within the shrine* This was the Jewish 
system, in which the altar of incense was the smallest, 
and stood within the most holy place (Fig. 21), 

There were three sandstone tanks for ablutions of 
worshippers. One long rectangular tank outside the 
temple door; a second tank, circularp within a special 
court, surrounded by four pillars ; a third tank^ rect' 
angular, ir a further court with four pillarsi These 
successive tanks were probably for the washing of 
different parts of the person, in course of entering. 
The performance of ablutions within the holy court 
in front of the most holy place is exactly what took 
place at the laver and the braaen sesL, in a court 
where it was even death for a Gentile to enter. So 
in modern Islam, the great tank, or is in 

the midst of the main court (Fig. ig). 

The Muslim ablutions are a portion of the religious 
service^ regulated in the minutest particulars^ accom¬ 
panied by prayers, and forming a large part of the 
ordinary devotions. The presence of the tanks in 
the courts of the Sinai temple is therefore strictly 
the precedent for both Jewish and Muslim ritual* 

Conical stones were found in the shrine; these 
are a wetl-bnown feature of Syrian worships still 
















Fig, 30.—Bush of tlie ^'liite Ij/^jom ; traniJiieLl as ' 


■locMise altara of wfuJsifltve ffltinO In the rocit alirm-c at 
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maint^tned in Islam with its black stone of the 
Kaabsh, though omitted in Mosaism, 

Sleeping places before the temple were built for 
those who dreamed there, to get oracular replies 
regarding the mining of turquoise. This custom, 
though only slightly referred to in the Old Testament, 
in cotinection with Bethel stones and with seem, was 
yet kept up by the J ews, even after the Captivity, as 
Strabo says that there was a class of official dreamers 
in the temple at Jerusakni in his time. 

Thus the sacrifices, incense offering, ablutions, and 
Bethel dreaming were all older than Mosaism, and 
show how the old Semitic worship was not abolished 
but reformed in the Jewish system. The heathenism 
continually attacked by the orthodox teachers and 
prophets, was only the popular retention of more 
ritual than was favoured in the monotheistic religion 
at Jerusalem. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PERIOD OF JUDGES 

22, The Condition ef Syria, 

B EPOK.E we can understand the conquest of Pales¬ 
tine by the Israelites, we must note the condition 
of the land at that time. Syria had long been subject 
to Egypt King Aahmes in igSs B.c. had entered 
the south, at Sharuheu^ after ejecting the Hyksosj 
and Tahutmes I had conquered the whole country 
up to the Euphrates by about Fifty years 

later began the systematic plunder of Syria by raids 
and tribute, fourteen expeditions being recorded by 
Tahutmes III, between 1481 and 1463 B.C. ; these 
cleared the country of all the valuables, and even 
of the crops. We see from the annals how high a 
civilisation there was among the Syrians ; the metal 
vases, which are the principal objects of record, are 
finer than those which the Egyptians were making, 
and the Syrian artists were brought to work in Egypt 
{Fig. 23 ). Each succeeding king kept his hold on the 
country as tributary, until it revolted under the weak 
reign of Amenhotep IV, about 1370 B,c. Sety I 
reconquered the whole up to the Euphrates 5n 1326, 
and his son, Kameses II, continued to hold it till at 
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least 1292 orlatCf*, He afterward lost his hold^ but the 
south was regained up to Tyre in 1230 fay Merenptah. 
Though lost again In the weak reigns of his sucoes- 
sors, Palestine was reconquered m 1195 by Raineses 
Iir^ when he crushed the Amorites* After this 
there was a long peace on the Egyptian border till 
ShLshak in 953 plundered Judaea ; and this interval 
between 1195 and 933 must comprise the early 
history of the Israelites in Canaan. 

The frequent plundering by warfare and draining 
fay tribute must have exhausted the cotintry very 
seriously ; and under Rameses the great league 
headed fay the Amorites called forth all the possible 
reserves of wealth. All this was finally wrecked by 
the defeat^ which left Rameses free to massacre and 
plunder everything of his enemies" which he could 
find. It was no wonder if, after such exhaustion, the 
country could not repel the hand of hardy desert 
warriors^ which burst in from Moab under Joshua. 
The manner in which the land had been bled is shown 
by the absence of all gold and silver in the spoils 
taken by the Israelites, except a small quantity on 
the eastern border at Jericho- 

Of the cities of Syria, walled and very great/* 
there are many representations. Id the plains, the walls 
were of brickwork, with many buttresses for strength 
and defence, as we see both on the sculptures and in 
the actual plans. The upper parts were carried 
forward, as a projecting stDry upon beam^ much 
like houses in Northern Egypt to-day. This gave a 
complete protection to the defenders, from which they 
could drop missiles upon the enemy who might 
be injuring the walk Against such defences the 
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■uf an dering tribes h^d no means of attacks Jericbo 
was apparently betrayed by the house on the wall- 
Ai and Bethel were taken by a false flight drawing 
the defenders out. Gibeon made a treaty. The 
Amorite league was slaughtered in the fields leaving 
the five great cities defenceless^ The men of Hazor 



FiOi 54.—Plan of ite cily walls of LatliSsh, 


and other cities were also defeated in the fields and 
theif cities thus fell In not a single case was a 
siege attempted (Figs* 23^ 24).. 

33 ^ LifTti/s c!/ 

We have seen that the Egyptian evidence makes it 
almost impossible to suppose that the Israelites were in 
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Palestine before 1 194 B.C., which was the date of the last 
Egyptian campaign there for two and a half centuries. 
Taking the traditional forty years in the wilderneas, 
the £xodus would not be before 1234 Yet as 
Merenptah came to the throne that year, and had 
already had a campaigD in Palestine by 1230, it is 
rot likely that he would then have let the Israelites 
escape. It is to the latter years of his reign, which 
lasted till 1214, or during the confusion of his suc¬ 
cessors down to 1203, that the people of Goshen are 
more likely to have left. We may say, then, that 
1220 B.C., or possibly rather later, is the date of the 
Exodus ; and that 11 So B.c. would have been the 
end of the wanderings, when Israel spread in 
the fertile plains of Moab (Fig- 26). 

The termination of the age of Judges by the rise 
of Saul, is the other limit which we must observe. 
From the Jewish and A Syrian chronology the death 
of Solomon is fairly fixed at 937 Accepting the 
traditional round number of 40 years each for the 
reigns of David and Solomon—which certainly ware 
long—^that would put Saul’s death to 1017 B,c. The 
reign of Saul is over-estimated, owing to the use of 
40 years in Acts xiii, 21. But it cannot have been 
long. In Saul’s second year he was warned that his 
successor was already chosen (1 Sam. xiii, 14). David 
was by that time a solitary shepherd, able to slay 
wild beasts, and can hardly have been less than 
twenty years old. And David was only thirty years 
old at Saul’s death. Thus there is only about three 
years before David’s selection, and ten years after 
that, or thirteen years in all for Saul's reign. This 
would place him 1030-1017 B.C. Hence from the 
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close of the wanderings to the rise of Saul there is 
only iiSc^iOBQ, or 150 yearx 

24. 71^ Tripis fftstGTy. 

Now, when we examine the history of the Book of 
Judges we shall find that there are three different 
districts named: (i) the North and Galilee - (2) the 
East, Gilead and Moab; (3) the West and Ephraim. ^ 
Each Judge is said to have ruled over one of these ' 
districts, but never over more than one district. They 
may have fought against another district, but they did 
not role over it as judge. The different districts, with 
the approximate dates counting back from Saul at 
103Q B.c., may be tabulated as on p, 55, with refer¬ 
ences to the Book of Judges. 

It will thus be seen that when the judgeships and 
the periods of the history are separately classed to 
their respective districts, the total length of history ia 
closely the same in each district. The interval from 
r I So to 1130 was occupied in the plains of Moab 
and in the actual conquest Joshua Is represented as 
being the leader in war at the time of the Exodus, 
presumably about 40 years old ; at the end of the 
wanderings he would be Bo, and he is said to be 
110 at his death, which leaves about 30 years for the 
sojourn In Moab and the conquest, in accordance 
with the interval which we have noticed above* 
There is no discrepancy in these dates, though that 
may not prove their original exactness. 

The conatructioQ of the Book of Judges therefore 
begins with a brief episode of northern history (l 14^ 
to 1140); it then follows the order of the eastern^ 
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northtrn, w&^itern divisions to more tha.Ti half¬ 

way throu^hj after which it repeats again the isaine 
order to the end. 


Tn^ DtFffiHEMT BlSTItlCTS- 


NORTH- 


II4S Cnivshan of 
Naliara'-C' 

& tiiSp 8)r 
1 14Q OLniii^I de- 
]iver5! rfi£t 40 
ii)+ 

ll€0 Jfttin. nltea by 
SiacTA, 20 
yeaiS (it, 3). 
H>£t} SsBfira slnin J 
njst 4’0 yeflra 

R 31)- 


IQ4D Elon j[K 3 £es ID 
years {xWy i 1). 


lOlja SaliTd 


E.C. 

1152 Eglnn of Moab 

y^At 9 (lee, 
H)- 


1134 Ebud tl^hL^ETs; 
rtisL So yc-ATs 
(belydinp Jair 
beSo^ 3o)h 


lOjS Ja[( Indgies; 23 
yeara rs^at 
3 }- 


1054 PtiliaisTics an^ 

AvniiQun op' 
pl'esg^ iS y&K 

(I, S). 

1036 J e ph t h u li 

Judaea a years 


(lii. ?)♦ 

103Q Saut 


1151 MiHian bolcfe 
np to JfrjrceL 
7 years l>. 
IB44 GiJson de¬ 
livers ; resl 40 
years (viiiK2S)L 

1104 AEcnckclslting 
is SheebEm 3 
yhitS fucp 23). 
inji Tdk jiidces 23 
yeua (x, a), 
la^S Abdon jiinlgiea 
S years Lfl 

tsiij 14b 
IbEREl judgea 7 
ye^ra in S- 

1070 PtiiLUtiatfi C(S- 
press 4 D yearg 

(xiEi, l)p in. 
cludi-Dg Sam* 
Eon M years 
(iv, aoj. 

1050 Alld Samueip 
judges 20 yea if? 
(1 Sam. 4 ; 
Tii^a j Z Sam, 
Ti, 1). 

[03? Saul. 


25- 77 /^ 

The evidence of these judgeships in different 
districts accords with the lengths of the genealogies. 
There are four priestly genealr^Ies in i Chron, vi. 
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one of which is also in i Sam. i, I. References here 
given are to verses in i Cbfoii, vi. 


i-3 

ai-aS, 33-3 s 

3W3 

44-47 

Ai-ron 

KdibIi 

ShaTnei 

Malili 

EleOESU 

Atsir 

Ziiamfib 

ShAmer 

Phintbis 

ELkaticib 

I^llmn 


AbishoEL 

ZaidiEii 

Adaj&H 

Airisi 

R’lkk] 


Zerah 

HiLkia^i 


EJinb 

Etbni 

Amauzi^h 


IgrQihatn 

kfaLLdbiiiH 

IJ;i&habbb 

MerMoih 

Elkanah 


M[i]lucL 

Anatriab 

SaiQLLel 

Mi{;laacl 

Abdi 

Ahitub 

Toil 

ShimCt 

KtstiJ 

Zad[}k 

liciiiHn 

BerachjAb 

Asipti 

Ethan 


Of these genealogies the heads—Aaron^ Korah^ 
Shimei (Ex. vh 17)1 and Mahli (Ex* vi, 19)—were the 
heads of families at the Exodus^ all fourth from the 
reputed ancestor LevL (Note that Korab's children 
were not killed;, Num. xxvh ii.) At the other end, 
Zadokj Heman^ Asaph* and Ethan were all the heads 
of families in the earlier years of Da vid {i Chron, xv^ 
17), when he established the ark services at about his 
fourteenth yeat^ 1003 K-C. There are thus ten genera¬ 
tions (or eleven in the line of Asaph), between the 
active men of the Exodus and of David's time. The 
period of eldest-son generation is best fixed by the 
certain series of Jewish kings, Rehoboam to Jehoiakin, 
sixteen generations m 937-598 years^ or 339 years, 
a%"eraging twenty-one years. The ten generations will, 
than^ have occupied 210 years; and this taken back 
from David's date of 1003 UC, gives 1213 E.C, for the 
Exodus, or by Asaph^s line 1234 B.c, Thus, within 
the uncertainties of the length of the active period of 
a iife^ the four priestly genealogies^ which are most 
likely to have been accurately preserved^ all agree 
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with the date that we have already reached for the 
Exodus. This evidence then fully confirms the 
shorter period for the Judges. 

26. Tki Growth of Israel 

We now come to the difficult luatter of the 
recorded numbers of the Israelites down to the 
monarchy. Too often it has been said that all high 
numbers are exaggerated and quite untrustworthy. 
But it is more satisfactory to see how far they are 
reasonable and concordant, and thus to know what 
may be presumably in error and what may be taken 
as probable history. 

A likely source of confusion is by subsequent 
compilers taking a gross census of the whole popula¬ 
tion and applying it to the number of fighting men. 
This has been done in David’s census, where Judah is 
stated as 500,000 or 470,000 men that drew sword, 
without Benjamin ; whereas in Rehoboam’s census 
Judah and Benjamin were i8o,oOO men. Clearly 
Judah did not fall off from 500/^00 to less than 180,000 
during the prosperous reign of Solomon. We must 
take, then, the census of David as that of the whole 
population. This gives the proportion of 18 to 50, 
less something for Benjamin, or say i to 3, for the 
fighters in the whole population. This means that a 
man was in the ranks for two-thirds of his life, which 
implies that those under 15 were about onc-third or 
one-fourth of the whole, a very probable condition. 

The starting-point of numbers is complicated by 
the probable accretion of many broken tribes in Moab, 
and at other periods. Whenever the Israelites fought 
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ttierfi must always have been tribes that would side 
with them, and join in the attack ; owing both to old 
feuds, and to tfie universal custom of siding with the 
victors. Plence we have to do, not only with natural 
increase, but also with continual accretion through 
all the fighting period* Even down to the time of 
David, the Canaanites were continually being incor¬ 
porated wdth Israel; Uriah the Hittite was a leading 
man^ the Gibeonites had been absorbed, and the 
Clierethite$^ Pelethites, and Gittitea w^ere in honour. 
If we accept the census of 40,000 at the crossing of 
Jordan a& referring to the whole people, it seems a 
fair basis for the subsequent number (Figs, 27, 28, 29), 
The question, then, is what uniform increase is 
shown by a growth of 4o,cx3o at 1170 to 1 ^^00,000 
by 97^ B.Cp in 191 years? This means a difference 
between annual death-rate and birth-^rat^ of i3 per 
thousand* which in a generation of 25 years means 
about 3 descendants for each 2 parents. Comparing 
this with the growth of England early in the last 
century, we find it to be just the same. Eut it is far 
exceeded by the growth of Egypt at present, where 
the country birth-rate is 60-70 per looo; and death- 
rate 30-3a Taking 6 $ aJid 40 as the average, the 
increase is 25 per lOoo annually (or Sgopet rooo in 25 
years); 40,000 in 191 years would increase in Egypt, at 
the present rate* to 4440^000. There is^ then, no reason 
against accepting the increase as regular, from the 
40,000 at Jordan to the numbers under the monarchy, 
the losses by war being probably more than com¬ 
pensated by the gains of accretion from kindred 
people, As we can hardly suppose that the Israelites, 
after largely exterminating the inhabitants, increased 



27. — ilHSiwlft of H imm Ai'nienia. 
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in Canaan slower than England Increased during a 
time of peace, we cannot suppose that the whole 
population was more than 40,000 at the beginning. 
The actual statements of high nunabers that we 
have are as follows; 




JTafrnnf igrtlWEll- 


All- 

Men- 

1170? 

1170? 

[I44 

JeiicliD (JciEi. iv, 40,000 

Attack A j ( JM. viii ,3,13) 35 , oOQ 
Canaaniua skin at ALp 

12,000 

1 Levy apaifiBt Midlun 

(40,0011} 

(ijpWo) 

1134 

(Jud. Tlip^l .. 

Midismites sJainj 13*^000 
vLii, 10) 

Moibkites sJain, EOkCkiO 
{Jiid. iiL^ 29) 
l?iiphtaJi and ELtbulortp 

64,000 

±1,000 

/. 1057 

A r040 

lOjOOO Q ud. iTj 6 ) A fiOhOOO 

FifSt-l 30 rEi,z 3 j 273 (Nam, 
iu, 43 )j Jil 4 forpopu- 
ktioQ-.. 3 IO,OCO 

r&racl and 

(Jud, 30 f* la, 17} -- 42&:000 

Isiseland JadflJi Suttbi 

i; 3 jOO 0 

( 3 ig,Dl») 

(426,000} 

57pt»a 

jdpS) ... H.. 330 rCB& 

510,000 

■ I70j00a 

979 

Iamd and Jitdflb (2 Sam. 

ECLTp 9) -.+ -- 

(r, 300 , 003 ) 

i| (430,000) 


The numbers in brackets are those copied in from 
the Record, as termini, or as indicating the date of 
the first-born dedication, and of the Benjamlnite war. 
The unknown fluctuations due to accretion of allied 
tribes, or defections in the assembly, prevent any 
close conclusions being drawn ^ the earlier nunibers 
seem as if the whole census had been copied as the 
number of men. And the accretion of eastern tribes 
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raust have been veiy large to bring up the 6ooo of 
the desert census to 40,000. But we have to remember 
that the policy was to keep all the captive girls, ** to 
every man a damsel or twoj'^ after each big fightj so 
that with polygamy on a large scale the numbers 
would increase greatly beyond those normal to the 
number of men. Gideon had 70 sons^ Jair had 30^ 
Ibs^an had 30, and Abdon had 40. 

The general conclusion as to numbers seems to 
be that there is nothing unlikely in the Record, when 
we regard the probable normal increase, the prevalence 
of polygamy owing to captive girls, and the accretions 
and defections of allied tribes, whose feuds made them 
join in the slaughters^ There is no need to take the 
numbers as greatly exaggerated or imaginary. The 
highest number of all, 1,300,000, under the monarchy, 
implies about 130 to the square mile, w^hich may be 
compared with 200 per square mile id Switzerland, 
where the proportion of bare rock may be about the 
same* In the present uuder-stocked conditioD, Pales¬ 
tine contains about half the number. 


27. Egyptian 

The productions of the Israelites show their 
memory of Egypt It i$ often assumed that the 
prohibition to make a graven image was as rigidly 
carried out as it is now io Islam,—the second mono^ 
theistic jrevival of the Semites^ The holy of holies of 
SolomoD's temple contained, however, two gigantic 
cherubim^ about 17 feet high, with wings stretched 
out, 8 feet on either side^ The two stood side by 
aide* right across the back of the shrine* The whole 
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walls were covered with chembim ^nd palm-trees and 
flowers. Not only were figures in the holiest place, 
but in the open court stood the brazen sea on twelve 
oxen, and figures of lions^ oxen, and cherubim covered 
the portable tanks. In earlier times, Micah had a 
graven image and a molten image of silver, weighing 
about six poundSp in his private chapel of Vahveh, 
served by a Levite, and these, with the ephod and 
teraphim^ were adopted for tribal worship by part of 
the tribe of Dan tincil the Captivity^ There was 
neither offlcraliy nor privately any objection to the 
u$t of images. 

On the holiest of all things^ the Ark of Yahveh^ 
there ivere cherubs, one on each end of the mercy- 
scat; with their wings covering the mercy-seat. This 
description is like the Egyptian arks of the gods, 
with figures of Maat^ or Truth, at each endp with 
their wings covering the ark. There would have 
been no objection to adopting this idea^ as Maat 
was abstract truth, never worshipped as a local 
goddess, and wa$ retained even by the bigoted 
Egyptian monotheist, Akhenaten. Such figures over 
the mercy-seat may even have given the point to the 
phrases, “ Mercy and Truth are met together" - *'For 
Thy mercy and for Thy truth's sake^'; '^Let not 
mercy and truth forsake thee*'; "'Ey mercy and 
truth iniquity is purged;” and "Mercy and Truth 
preserve the king.'" May not one of the figures 
have been called "Mercy,” and the other Truths" 
at least in the popular description of the Ark? 
(Fig. 30.) 

Another Egyptian model is seen in the border of 
the high priest's robe, which had a golden bell and a 
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poQiegrSLnate altefnatdy round the hem- This 1 $ the 
lotus border of flourers and seed-vessels, which the 
Egyptians often used ; only^ as the lotus was un* 
known in Palestine, it was re-named by popular 
custom^ much as the Greeks, in borrowing it, turned 
it into the palmetto (Fig* 31)^ 

The stfong religious protection under which 
weights and measures were placed^ fs seen in 
Leviticus (xix, 35^ 36): ** Ye shall do no unrighteous¬ 
ness in judgment^ in mete-yard^ in wcfght, or in 
measure^ Just balancesp just weights, a just ephah, 
and a just hin, shall ye have.'^ Again, in Proverbs 
(xi, i): “ A false balance h abomination to the Lord: 
but a just Aveight is His delight ”; and 11); A 
just weight and balance are the Lord's: all the 
weights of the bag are His work/^ Similarly^ in 
Syria the weights were preserved in the templeSp 
and in Egypt the standards were, in Roman times, 
in the Serapetim at Alexandria. It seems not im¬ 
probable that the Jewish standards may have been 
kept in the Art under the guardianship of the figures 
of Truth. We read that the contents of the Ark were 
a rodj a vase of one omerj and two stones; these 
might well be used as the standards of lengthy capacity, 
and weight. When it is said that weights are of divine 
work, it is very near the statement that the tables of 
the law were of divine work. The rod called Aaron^s 
rod must have been fairly long, as it is said to be 
comparable to a serpent. The vase of manna is stated 
to have been the measure of an omer* And the two 
tables of the law were by no means large slabs of 
stone, for the Ten Commandments would easily be 
engraved on one ^tone the size of the band. Thus 
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whatever cotinecttons these objects had with the past 
history, it would be quite fitting that the r^, the vase, 
and the stones should have been appealed to as the 
sundaids of Yahveh, kept under the wings of the 

Truth. 


CHAPTER V 


THE MONARCH V 

D UETNG the four centuries of Jewish 
monarchy there were many connections with 
the neighbouring great power on the south. The 
earlier of these are with the line of kings who ruled 
at Tanis or Zoan in the Delta^ toward the Jewish 
frontier. These kEng-S shared the Nile valley with 
the priest kings at the older capital, Thebes^ who 
maintained a rival line; this was much like the 
position of the house of Savoy, on the northern 
frontier, sharing Italy with the pontiffs in the older 
capital of Rome. Thus the way wag paved for a 
peaceful intercourse with Palestine; Egypt was 
divided and weak, its king^ could not undertake 
foreign conquestSi they lived on the north-east 
froutierj and they were not sorry to be civil to a 
rising power which held all Palestine. 

23 . Ifadad 

The first connection was from a political refugeCj 
Had ad king of Edom, who had taken refuge with 
Pharaoh on the destruction of his kingdom by David 
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and Jaab (2 Sam. v\U, 14), He was but a little cbild 
when he fled with his fugitive servants. In course 
of time he fnairied the sister of Tahpenes the 
Egyptian queen, and had a son, Genubath* who was 
brought up in the court. On hearing of the deaths 
of David and Joab, he desired to return, and was 
allowed to do aa All this implies probabJy twenty 
to thirty years. Hadad grew up whll^ In Egypt; 
he must have shown capability before he would be 
married to the queeti^s sister, and then his son was 
"among the sons of Pharaoh" (i Kings xi, 17-32). 
David died in 977 E.C; hence the marriage might 
be about 9^5, and the flight to Egypt 
about 1005 RC. or earlier. On referring 
to the histcuy of the Tanita dynasty, it 
^eerns that Hadad must have been re¬ 
ceived by Siarnen (Fig. 32}' he lived 
through the obscure reign which fol¬ 
lowed, and was probably married early 
Id the reign of Pasebkhanu 11 , who 
came to the throne in 9 ^ 7 } he 
continued on to the rise of ShSshak— 
the Egyptian Sheshenq—in 952 B.a 
{Fig. 33 )l Unfortunately we know so 
little about this period that the queen's 
name is not prescrvcdn and there 13 
very little remaining of Pasebkhanu. 

His name was seen by Wilkinson in a tomb at 
Thebes, now lost; it occurs on a statue, which we 
shall refer to, in the British Museum; and a bc^d 
with the name is here figured (Fig. 34), 



Fis. 34.— 
Bead of Xing 
Pas^bkhailij. 
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29. PhavmKs Daughter, 

The next contiectioo is an important one. Solo* 
mon had the honcrtjf of including a daughter of 
Pharaoh as a principal wife in his palace. That the 
Tanite kings should thus mix with the Syrians of 
Edom and of Judaea is not surprising. Living on 
the north-east of the Delta, they were sensitive to the 
frontier politics, and by giving wives to the kings of 
Syria, they could hope to retain them as allies, or 
at least to restrain any opposition on their part. 
We see in the contemporary records of the Old 
Testament how each ruler had generally many 
dozen children; and if half a doaen daughters of 
inferior rank could keep the borders quiet, peace was 
cheaply purchased. There was thus a great political 
value in the polygamy of rulers, by supplying hostages 
and political agents under ties of the strongest personal 
claims. 

The date of this marriage was during the building 
of the temple, as “Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh, 
King of Egypt, and took Pharaoh's daughter, and 
brought her into the city of David, iiutil he had 
made an end of building his own house and the 
house of Yahveh” (i Kings iii, r). As his accession 
was in 9^7, the temple was being built from 974- 
967, and his palace from 967-955 B-C- Hence the 
marriage was about 97®i birth of the princess 

would have been about 990 RC. We may note in 
passing that a lunar reckoning seems to have pre¬ 
vailed then, as the temple was built between the 
5o:h and 140th months of the reign. 

An Egyptian princess, bom about 990 J 3 ,C,, must 
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have been a daughter of king Paatbkhanu lit who 
reigrted from 9S7-953 E.C,j as she '* Fharaqh's 
daughter*' at about 970 B.C- Hence follow some 
interesting relationshipSj as we shall see fiirthet on. 
Her requirements seem to Lave been rather exacting 
in the Judaean court ^^Solornon made also a house 
for Fharaoh's daughter, whom he had taken, like 
unto the porch. All these were of costly stones, 
according to the measures of hewn stones^ sawed with 
sawsj within and without even from the foundation 
unto the coping:"' (r Kings vif, 8, 9), But a decent 
dowry had been given with the princess, at the cost 
of the neighbours, " for Pharaohj King of Egypt, had 
gone up, and taken Gezer and burnt it with fire, and 
slain the Canaanites that dwelt in the city, and 
given it for a present unto his daughter, Solomon's 
wife. And Solomon built Gezer"' (x Kings ix, 

17)^ These Canaanites had got the tipper hand since 
the time of the conquest,, when ** they drove not out 
the Canaanites that dwelt in Ge^er; but the Canaanites 
dwell among the Ephraimites unto this day, and serve 
under tribute ** (Josk xvh 10; Jud, i, 29). These refe¬ 
rences casually show how parts of the text of Joshua 
and Judges wore in shape before the extermination 
of the Canaanites at 970 B.C.| and the subsequent 
grant of it ai a Levitical city (Josh, xxi, 21), which it 
continued to be till Roman times. When the palace 
was finished, then "Pharaoh'ss daughter came up out 
of the city of David unto her house which Solomon 
bad built for her (i Kings ix, 24}, 
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30 h Fami/jf Lm&s qf E^ypt and Judah. 

We ridw tum to the family connections resulting 
from the Egyptian marriage. The known relation¬ 
ships are as below; the birth-years precede the names^ 
where known ; the years of reign are below the names. 
It should be remembered that these connections do 
not depend on the general exactness of Egyptian 
or Jewish chronology* byt are closely fibred by the 
war of Shishak wiEh Rehoboam, and the recorded 
length of reign of Shishak's predecessor. 


1^47 David Naamali 

lon-m \ \ R.hoWn> - Abij:xh- 

>1000! SolotaDn/ 

Bitbsheba/ \ Shishiik ^33 

>cbi] 


biidT 


Pftaeljktl^nti — Fbaraob's/ 

diiugtiLcr 

X'^KrtramaK 1 

} XlTsarkon (Zflrtb) 

Talipcnes^ Shi&hjik 930-^94 

siBCtr ^ 9 S^3^ 

Hcdad 

of Edoffi 


invaded 
Zciab 904 


We see, then, how much light family questions can 
throw otl the politics of the time; much as in our 
own day Bismarck said that every politician ought to 
have the Almanack de Gotha by heart. Shishak’s 
queen, Karamat, w'as the central figure. Karamat’s 
sister sat on the throne of Judaea with Solomon; 
Karamat’saunt was queen of the barbarous Edomites, 
with her Egyptian^bred husband Hadad; Karamafa 
husband was heir to Egypt, and when her sister's 
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husbafsd, Solomon,, ho intervened and ovef^ran 
Judaea^ probably In the name of hh nephew^ the child 
of Pharaoh's daughter; lastlyp it was Karamat's son 
who again invaded Judaea^but found the task too 



Fig. 35.—Canop-ic jftr and astxitli &f Queen Kain-Kiat. 


hard for hinfip in the days of Asa. It Is an interesting 
fact that the tomb of this central figure, queen 
Karamatp was known to the natives at Thebes about 
1040 , but is now lost to sight Front it came her 
funeral vases now in Berlinpand her funeral figures of 
servants in Eerlin^ Paris, and Philadelphia (Fig. 35). 
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31 . Sh&: 7 tem tite Old Centre, 

To realise the meaning of the next act, we must 
look back into the earlier history. Shechem had 
been the old Patriarchal centre ; the traditions of the 
race clung to the mountams of Ephraim. Abram 
had first settled at Shechem from Haran; Jacob, 
when he returned from Aram had centred there, and 
Jacob’s well was venerated through the ages. There 
Joshua had built the altar for the great oath of the 
tribes, of blessing and cursing, when the law was read 
to them—six tribes on Gerizim to bless, and six 
tribes on Ebal to curse. A few mites to the south, 
OQ the same ridge, was Shiloh, where the centre of 
national worship was fixed during the time of the 
Judges (Josh, xviii, l \ r Sam. i, 3). Even long after 
that, Ezekiel portioned out in vision a new allotment 
of the land, in which the Divine centre was to fall on 
Shechem, and not on Jerusalem. As the woman of 
Samaria said, "Our father Jacob gave us the well and 
drank thereof, ... Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain.” And to this day the venerable survival 
of the worship, that has lasted unbroken for three 
thousand years, may be seen in its original centre. 


32, The Israelite View. 

Let us now look at the position as it must have 
appealed to an Israelite of those times. What was 
the upstart pretension of Benjatnin and Judah to 
rival the ancient shrines of Ephraim f Because Saul 
was of Benjamin, and David of Judah, were they to 
have a rival sanctuary? Was the newly captured 
fortress of the Jebusites to supplant the rightful 
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centres of worship? For Hebron much mig^ht have 
bt*ii pleadedp but for Jerusalem no Israelite could 
have any veneration. David ftiight hold it with his 
outlandish Chcrethites and Pelethites, Solomon might 
grind thern with taxes and labour for his heathenish 
buildingSp alter the manner of Egypt, with his altar of 
hewn stoneSj and his crowds of cherubs and llon-^ and 
ornanienta all over the work. But the patriotism of 
Israel longed for the ancient sanctuaries of Ephraim, 

Ahijah, the prophet of Shiloh, jealous for its 
ancient glories^ looked to the deputy of the kingj, who 
was over all Ephraim and Manasseh. He was a 
mighty man of valour^ and industrious in civil affahs. 
Here was one whose zeal had rendered him popular 
in the ancient centres, and who was well fitted to rule* 
Jeroboam was the needful man. The prophet way¬ 
laid him as he returned to his charge, when they were 
alone in the country, and^ rending hb garment, gave 
him ten pieces, and left but two to represent the 
share of Jenisaicm, The king heard of it, and there 
was no safety for any man with such a prediction 
upon him ; so Jeroboam arose and fled into Egypt^ 
unto Shishak, King of Egypt^ and was in Egypt until 
the death of Solomon.” 

The new reign began, Rehoboam felt the weak¬ 
ness of the claim of Jerusalem aa a centre for the 
tribes, and he had to go to Shechenij because all 
Israel gathered there to make him king. But before 
accepting Rehoboam, they sent for their old ruler, 
Jeroboam, out of Egypt^ He was to be the national 
spokesman to the headstrong son of Solomon, The 
breach was soon irrevocable ; and even the priestly 
writers of Jerusalem said that ^^Vahveli spake by 
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Ahiyah of Shiloh unto Jeroboam th& soti of Nebat" 
(I Kngs and a prophet of Jerusalem forbad 

Rehoboam to think of revenge. 

Jeroboam thenrebu[It Shechem in Mount Ephrainrtp 
dear to all the associations of the people. He set up 
again the golden calf* which had been worshipped in 
the wilderness as the God which brought Israel up 
out of Egypt* and which Solomon had debased to 
bear his brazen sea. The old house of Gchdp" Beth- 
El, was to be the holy centre on the southern border, 
as Dan was to be in the north* Ephraim envied 
Judah* and Judah vexed Ephraim, 


33. SAisA^'s 

Judah being thus reduced to a mere fragment of 
ita former power, it could not resist Egypt. Shishak 
had started a new and vigorous dynasty on the 
eastern border of the Delta* Jeroboam was his 
friend* and Judah was therefore his enemy* More¬ 
over* there was apparently a serious ground of 
complaint* Solomon had probably some issue by 
Shishak^a sister-in-law; but the royal descent from 
Egypt was slighted^ and a sou of a backwoods 
Ammonitess was giveu the kingdom. This was 
ample ground for a military promenade round the 
land of Judah, to eat up all the produce* and strip it 
of the treasure which his wealthy brother-in-law had 
accumulated. “And he took away the treasures of 
the house of Yahveh, and the treasures of the king^s 
house; he even took away all." The army consisted 
of 1200 chariots and 60,000 horsemen, and people 
without number* Lubim and Sukkim and Cushim* 






flG. of the gud Aifiion liohlm^ caijliv^ the CsticR of Jflflah for 

37 .—One of the lieeilfl of the wies, Jai1-hA-nialeU (Jchiirl of the king, 
Tofeh. sii*i 45)1 which IE llie ihinT behind the knee of ilie god Ainiin, 

7h/nr#/ijf 7*- 
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These ire the different divisions of the Egyptian 
army—westp oast, and south. The Lubim are the 
Libyans- the Subkim the dwellers in the land of 
Succoth, or booths of the Wady Tumilat; and the 
Cushifn the Sudani troops^ The identification of the 
SukkLin is certaitij because the same forms of and 
" k are used as in Succothj so that the words might 
be mo re precisely written ** ^nkkim and ** ^ukkoth " 
This eampaigit seems to have been riearthe end 
of Shishak's reign. It is represented outside the 
south wall of the great forecourt at Karaak - and the 
quarry of stone at Silsileh has an inscrtptiQUp naming 
the work for this court, and dated in the twenty-first 
year. From the Jewish and Assyrian chronology, 
the fifth year of Rebotoain, in which the invasion took 
place, was in 933 B,c.; and if we count the twentieth 
year of Shishak as ei^ual to that, it agrees very well 
with all the other facts of Egyptian chronology. 

The result of the campaign is shown at Karnak, 
by a gigantic figure of Amon, the god of Tliebe^ 
leading captive all the cities of Judah. They are 
designated by name-labels, each headed by the bust 
of a captive, and Amon is presenting them to Shishak. 
Unfortunately, the work, begun just at the close of 
the reign, was never completed, and the figure of the 
conqueror has not been carved (Figs, ^ 6 , 37 )‘ 

The names begin with some general names of 
countries, and then some names in the north of Pales¬ 
tine, but after the first two dozen, they continue 
steadily within Judaea. Had it not been for some 
unhappy destructions, we should have^ had over a 
hundred names of Jewish towns. As it is, about a 
quarter of them have been identified. They are 
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mostly in the fettile slopes of the western side of the 
land, but some ^re along the hills overlooking the 
Dead Sea. They are so uniformly scattered over a 
large part of the country that, if actually visited by 
the army of Shishak^ the clearance of the wealth of 
the land must have been very thorough* It may be, 
however, that some of the tribute lists of Solomonp 
such as the list of the 250 officers '^hat bare rule over 
the people/^ may have been taken and copiedp as 
showing the capture of the kingdom* 


34 - Usarkm''s 

The next connection with Egypt is the invasion 
by Zerakh, shortly before the 15 th year of Asa 

(2 Chron. scv, 10), that is, 
before ^5 E.c, This fal!s 
in the reign of Usarkon Ip 
and the name 
Zerah—or Zerakh as it 
actually is—givea a very 
likely corruption of the 
Egyptian's name (Fig. 38). 
We read {2 Chron* xiv, 9)p 
"There came out against 
them (the army of Asa) 
Zerakh the Ethiopian with 
an host of a million (men) 
and three hundred chariots; 
and came unto Mareshah. 
Then Asa went out against 



EtO- 3S.“-Scarab fif ShisJiafe 
wtlll the naitfid name nf 
U&A^kJun {Zncfth). 


him. . . , S& Yahveh amote the Ethiopians befotre 
Asa and before Jndahj and the Ethiopians fied. 




FiCl. 39.—Fiji tire or lilt Kilu yoUr Down ihc back Fr^^fti A to B i.-i ihc 
irapuTtant nieilllou flf king'jisnnj Usarkon nu>thLT wsh 

Kartiiiatp H-lnMiglUc^ of King Elw siHlcr-itt-luw ^if SiiLoiAinU 

T\?/\tce ? 4 ' 
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And Asa and the people that were with him pursued 
them unto Gerar; a.nd the Ethiopians were over- 
thrown^ that they could not recover thcmselvee; for 
they were broken before Yahveh and before His host; 
and they carried away very much spoi[. And they 
stnote all the cities round about Gerar.'^ An attempt 
has been made to deny the Egyptian connection, 
and refer this to some unknown king of an unknown 
people. But the name agreea to the known king of 
the time in Egypt; the army was composed of 
Libyans and Sudanis (3 Chron. xv\^ 8), which could 
only come from Egypt; and they fled to Gerar on the 
way to Egypt m their return. This king had a son 
Shishak^ who dedicated a large statue of the Nile 
(Hapi)> cm which he recorded his father^s descent from 
Karamat and Pasebkhanu. This precious figure, 
now in the British Museum^ gives us the historical 
basis of this family (Fig. 39])^ 

35, 

After nearly two centuries Egypt began to assert 
its power again. The latter part of the twenty-second 
dynasty, after Usarkon, had been a time of decline, 
and the twenty-third dynasty was very weak The 
Ethiopian rulers pushed north war Fankhy conquer¬ 
ing the whole of Egypt about 750 RC., and Kashta— 
who apparently was his son—succeeding from 735 to 
713 B.c. But a realm of such great extent, stretching 
from the capital at Napata in Ethiopia to the frontier, 
as far as from France to the Bosphorus, could hardly 
he controlled hy a single ruler, when about three miles 
an hour was the quickest rate of communication. 
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Accordingly the beif apparent ivas sent to govern 
Egypt aa a viceroy, who was almost independent, 
This system is shown by Sargon of Assyria terming 
Shabaka '“the Tartan of Muzri," or commander- 
in-chief of Egypt at 720 B.C, in the reign of Kashta ; 
and later on Taharqa was sent down north at twenty 
years old, as he informs us, while be did not come 
to the throne till he was twenty-nine. Were it not 
for the British occupation of Egypt, that land would 
now be similarly governed from Orndurman by the 
Sudanis. This system explains the fact of the reigns 
of Shabaka and Tirhakah coming a few years later than 
the dates at which they appear in Jewish history. 

Not only Judah, but the more distant Israel, 
began to be dominated by the Ethiopian power. 
" Hosbeahad sent messengers to Sua, King of Egypt, 
and brought no present to the King of Assyria, as 
he had done year by year” (z Kings xvli, 4). The 
name rendered as So in the A.V. is actually Sua in 
the Hebrew ; and from the two forms of the similar 
name, Bathshua and Bathsheba, we see that Sua is 
equal to Seba. The Assyrian record has the form 
Sibe the Tartan of Muzri, which is clearly the same. 
In Egyptian the name is Shabaka, meaning the wild 
cat; in modern Nubian the male wild cat is foi, and 
ki is the article put after it. This article is omitted 
in common use, as is seen in the name of the island 
Flkij^, which became Philae; and as also in Arabic 
names the article is often dropped by foreigners, 
Cairo for El Kahira. Thus there is no difficulty in 
the stages of degradation of the name from Shabaka 
to Shaba, Saba, Seba, Sua, and, worst of all in 
English, So (Fig. 40). 





Fig, 41,—njif TnkiLiijji. “ 'rirhjiksJs^ Kingo^ 

Tij , 
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Jt $eems that Egypt was retaining a hold upon 
the south of Palestine. When Zerakh ^vas defeated 
and fled> Asa spoiled ail the cEties round about Gerar 
near Gaza as Egyptian possessions. When Sargon 
pushed on^ after the capture of Samaria in 723 
he attacked in 730 Hanun of Gaza and Sibe of 
MuzH^ implying that there were Egyptian possessions 
close to Gaza. In 715 Rabshakeh reproached Heze- 
kiah, “Thou trustest upon the staff of this bruised 
reedp upon Egypt; whereon if a man lean, it will go 
Into bis handj and pierce it; so is Pharaoh King of 
Egypt unto all that trust on him.” 

36 . Tir/z^ks/l^ £/:^ 

The next link is the campaign of Sennacherib in 
Judaea^ in 701 "B.C.,, where Taharqa (Tirhakah) Is 
named as being King of Ethiopia, and Hezekiah 
was ivarned against trusting to hinu Taharqa was 
not sole sovereign till 693 at the death of Shabatoka; 
but he had been sent down to Egypt at the age o( 
twenty as viceroy. The Jewish writers did not 
distinguish between viceroys of Egypt and sole kings, 
either in Stia or Tirhakah, but the Assyrians used 
the term eotnmander-in-chief correctly (Fig. 41X 

On the base which remains at Karnak^ built for 
a statue of Taharqa, there is a long list of conquered 
town s, wh ich comprises m uch of Pales tine. E ut there 
is no evidence of his actually occupying Falestinep 
The list proves to have been copied name for name 
from the list of Sety 1 . Again^ there is a list of cities 
on a statuette of Taharqa ; and once more we can 
detect it to be a mere copy from a list on the colossus 
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of Rameses II. Egypt does not seem to have secured 
at the utmost more than a frontier border in Syria. 

37. Eji^editions of Netho, 

After some three generations of the dominance of 
Babylonia, Egypt once more spread its power. A 
border claim had always been kept up. Psamtek 
had from 624 to 596 held the south of Palestine up 
to Ashdod, where he barred the great Scythian in¬ 
vasion from spreading over into Egypt. He thus 
held for Egypt, Ashkelon, Gara and Gerar, which 
had been frontier cities of old. 

Once more Egypt re-asserted its old claims In 
a spasmodic way. Pharaoh Necho King of Egypt 
in 609 EC, came up to fight the King of Assyria at 
Car^emish by the Euphrates, and Josiah went out 
against him. But he sent ambassadors to him saying, 

“ What have I to do with thee, thou King of Judah i 
I come not against thee this day, but against the 
house wherewith I have war j for God commanded 

to make haste, forbear thee from God wEo is 
with me, that He destroy thee not. Nevertheless, 
Josiah would not turn his fhee from him, but disguised 
himself that he might fight with him, and hearkened 
not unto the words of Necho from the mouth of God, 
and came to fight in the valley of Megiddo, And 
the archers shot at King Josiah; and the king said 
to his servants. Have me away, for I am sore wounded. 
His servants therefore took him out of that chariot, 
and put him in the second chariot that he had, and 
carried him dead from Megiddo, and brought him to 
Jerusalem, and buried him in his own sepulchre '* 
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(2 Klng^ xxiU, 59p 30 1 2 Chron^xxxv, 30-^4), Necho 
went on and took Kadeslv and advanced to the 
Euphrates* But this was only a raid^ and ia three 
months he was back again in Northern Palestine at 
Riblnh, and there deposed Jehoaha^ who had suc¬ 
ceeded Josiah^ aud set up as king Eliakim the son 



of Josiahj and called him Jehoiakim* Jehoahaz was 
taken captive to Egypt and died there. Necho tried 
to hold Syria^ and four years later^ in 605 E^CLp he 
again struck out to the Euphrates at CarchemLsh^ 
but he was crushed by Nebuchadrezsarp and Egypt 
never again touched its old limits (Jer^ xlvi^ 2) 
(Fig, 42), 

Another Egyptian expedition must have taken 
place between 59S and 15S3 b.C^ probably about 597. 
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A Chaldean army was besieging Jerusalem^ and an 
Egyptian army came up and dr&ve th^m away. Bat 
on the Egyptians leaving, the Cbaldeana returned 
(Jer. x'xxviU S-S). Yet again in 594 probably on 
the accession of Psamtek II, Zedekiah broke faith 
with NebuchadreEzarp and "rebelled against him in 
sending his ambassadors into Egypt^ that they might 
give him horses and much people (Ezek. xvii^ 15); 
and in 589 and 588 Ezekiel uttered long denunci¬ 
ations against Egypt (xxix to x^cxii). Thus Judaea 
was entangled in the Egyptian! politics down to the 
end of the monarchy, till that terrible day when " the 
famine prevailed in the city, and there was no bread 
for the people* And the city was broken up, and all 
the men of war fled by nightK''^ 

Jffws in Upp^r Bg'jfpL 

A recently discovered tomb, more than a hundred 
miles south of Cairo, has Aramaic inscriptions of 
Jewish settlers, dating eighty years, or morSp before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. Thus as early as the 
reign of Matiasseh the Jews had settled far up in 
Egypt* and the frontier fortress of Tehaphnehas must 
have been familiar to them from the lime of its 
foundation. The familiarity with the Greek garrison 
was therefore long before the fall of the temple. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE CAPTIVITV 
38. The Three Captivities^ 

T he Captivity is generally considered to have 
began at the dnal fall of jerasalem; but 
Jeremiah distinguishes the three captivitieSj of which 
the first was the greater. In the ?th or Sth year of 
Nebuchadrezzar, 598 B.C., the Babylonian army took 
Jerusalem, removed all the gold work that was left 
in the temple, “all the treasures of the house of 
Yahveh, and the treasures of the king's house, and 
cut in pieces all the vessels of gold which Solomon 
had made in the temple of Yahveh." The royal 
family, all the chief people^ all craftsmen and smiths 
were taken, 3023 in number. Only tlie poorest 
people remained, to be ruled by a king set up by the 
Babylonians. It was in this great captivity that 
Ezekiel was deported to the river Chebar; his 30th 
year that he begins to date by, is the era of 
Nabopolassar continued into the reign of bis son. 
The years of Nebuchadrezzar are fixed in Jewish 
reigns by jer, xxv, t. 

The next captivity ensued on the final taking of 
Jerusalem in the igth year of Nebuchadrezzar, 

F 
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5S 3 S.C.i after ^ siege of eighteen months. The 
remaining men of the royal family were all deported 
or slain, and the city ceased to be a stronghold. 
The ne?ct stage was in the following month when all 
the walls were broken down, all the buildings burnt, 
and all the bronzo broken and carried awny as spoil— 
a complete gutting and destruction. This time^ S32 
captives were removed* 

The last captivity was after the rebellion, and 
slaughter of Gedaliah, the governor left by the 
Babylonians^ when in the 23rd year of Nobu- 
chadrezzarj 5S4 B.c^ a final deportation of 74S 
captives took place (Jer. lii^ 2S-30)* 

3p. F£rmi^H£nc£ qf fk£ P^uia^iOf^ 

The question naturally ari$es, how much of the 
population of the lower cla$ses was left ? We have 
seen that the numbers at the beginning of the 
monarchy were 1,300,00a Supposing that they 
were largely reduced by misgovemmeut, wars^ and 
famines, we could hardly put them at less than a 
fifth, say 150,000 for Israel and 100,000 for Judah, at 
the least Now 27^290 people are stated by Sargon 
to have been removed from Israel, or only a sixth of 
the whole^ leaving therefore five-sixths in the country- 
Of Judah a total of 4600 captives was taken, as stated 
by the apparently exact record of Jeremiah (Jer* 
lii, 30}, or only one-thiTtieth of the wholes Even if 
the laiger estimate of 10,000 is adopted, we cannot 
suppose in view of these numbers that the whole 
captivities did more than remove a small fraction of 
the population. That fraction waa what gave unity* 
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governraentp nationality, and character to the Jewrish 
people* The upper class scribes who were removed 
looked on all the rest aa dross, “ this people who 
knoweth not the law are cursed "; the country-maiip 
who still worshipped the queen of heaven, was coa- 
teciptuously disregarded by them at the return. But 
so far as descent goes, the populition of Palestine 
remained practically the same id Roman times as it 
had been under Solomon, 

How much was Jewish throughout h another 
question. The Canaanite was not driven out from 
the greater part of the Ian dp and he naturally mixed 
with the Jew in a few centurEcs* As Ezekiel said to 
Jerusalem : "Thy birth and thy nativity is of the 
land of Canaan ; thy father was an A monte and thy 
mother a Hittite* . . * Your mother was a Hittite 
and your father an Amorite, And thine elder sister 
is Samaria, she and her daughters that dwell at thy 
left hand; and thy younger sister that dwetleth at 
thy right hand is Sodom and her daughters" (Eiek. 
xvi, 3, 46}. The portraiture of the heads of Jewbh 
towns under Shlshak is the usual Syxiaa and Amorite 
type. The race may have been very mixed under 
the monarchy; but what it was then it continued to 
be as a whole, at least down to Roman times. 

Though in Jeremiah there is au apparently exact 
count of 4600 as the total of captives, there is a 
higher statement in z Kings xxiv, 14* of lOjOOO for the 
first captivity^ in place of 3023. Now, 10,000 seems 
a round guess ; but two verses later the detail of 
7000 soldiers and 1000 artisans is stated, which can 
hardly be reduced to the 3023 of Jeremiah. It seems 
mo^t likely that, as the active men were about a third 
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of the population in earlier accounts, so here 5023 
was the number of men, and 1(^000 the total people. 
If so, the total of 4600 in the three captivities would 
imply iSjOoo total people. This might be a tenth of 
a much-reduced population, but we cannot suppose 
it to represent even a considerable share of the 
whole. 

Under Nehemiah the return is stated to be alto¬ 
gether 42,360 and 7337 servants. But the totals 
of the separate items are only 311629, and the i in 
10 that went to Jerusalem are 3044, implying 30,440 
for the whole. If 15,000 went into captivity, in 
63 years* increase in Babylonia they might amount 
to 65,000 if they increased like modern Egyptians. 
So only half of their descendants would suffice to 
account for the number that returned. 


40. TAe Re/v^s in Egypt. 

We now turn to the Egyptian connections during 
the Captivity. The Babylonian had in 599 tried 
Icing of his own choice, but without success, the 
rebellion of 589 being the result; he now named a 
governor directly responsible to the king at Babylon. 
But the new governor Gedaliah, the grandson of the 
chief scribe of Josiah, was soon assassinated by a 
descendant of the kings, named Ishmael, who hoped 
to profit by the change. Knowing that such con¬ 
tempt would be avenged, the more sober party felt 
that they dare not stay, and so went down into 
Egypt, after rescuing the king’s daughters and 
principal people. 

“Johanan the son of Kareah, and all the captains 
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of the forces, took all the retain Ant of Jcdah^ that 
were returned from All nations, whither they had 
been driven, to dwell in the land of Judah; even 
menji women and children, and the king's daughters, 
and every person that Kabuzar-adan the captain of 
the guard had left with Gedaliab, and Jeremiah the 
prophet, and Baruch the son of Neriah. So they 
came into the land of Eg^^pt^ even to Tahpanhes” 
(Jtr, 5-7), This same city is referred to as a 
garrison of Egypt. "The children of Noph and 
Tahapanes have broken the cro^vn of thy head Oer. 
II, Noph is colloquial for Men-nofer, Menfi, 

Memphis. Again, publish in Migdolj and publish in 
Noph and Tahpanhes"' (jer, xlvi, 14), In the list of 
chief places of Egypt it also occursL " I will make 
Pathros desolate (Pa-ta-res^ Hhe south land'}, and 
will set fire in Zoan (Tanis), and will execute judg¬ 
ments in No (Nia, Assyrian for Thebes). And I 
will pour out My fury on Sin (Pelusium). . , , No 
shall be rent asunder, and Noph (MemphEs) shall 
have distresses daily. The young men of Aven (On, 
Heliopolis) and of Pi-beseth (Bubastis, *city of 
Bast') shall fall by the sword. . , , At Tehaphnehes 
also the day shall be darkened, when 1 shall break 
there the yokes of Egypt'" (E^ek, xxx, i4”i,S)< 


41. P&siiion of 

These references show that Tehaphnehes was an 
Important garrison, and as the Jews fled there it 
must have been close to the frontier* It is thus clear 
that it was the Greek Daphnae, the modern Tell 
Defneh, which is on the road to Pale^tine^ The 
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extreme frontier city of Pelusiutn to the north ol 
the caravan road ; but Daphnae was the first fortress 
on that road, which touched the river and canal 
system of the Delta. For all travelling and com¬ 
mercial purposes it was the frontier of Egypt j east 
of it there was desert for 150 miles^ till the gardens 
of Gaza came in sight. 

The main Importance of Daphnae began when 
there was an Asiatic power sufficiently organised to 
be able to throw an army across the week's journey 
of desert* Ever since the invasion of the barbarous 
Hyksos^ there had been no danger to Egypt from the 
Syrian side, until the rise of Assyrian power. Tiglath 
Fileser III had mduced some border region to 
receive a resident of his, perhaps in Sinai or the 
isthmus, about 740 E.C. Sargon In 720 had driven 
back the outposts of Sbabaka, near Gaaa. The blow 
came when Egarhaddon, in 670 B.C, cleared the 
desert tribes out of the way, and reached the Wady 
Tumilat; swiftly in three weeks he was master of 
Memphis, then laid a tribute on the Delta, and 
returned. The Delta chiefs thought it safer to ac¬ 
knowledge him rather than Tirhakah, who came back 
to Memphis and tried to re^assert himself Next 
year Esarhaddon set ouf but died by the way. After 
his death Asshur-bani-pal continued the campaign, 
and finally cleared the Nile valley up to Thebes, 
which was sacked* This almost ended the power of 
Ethiopia in the north; a few years of precarioua 
trouble finished it* 

The way was thus open for the strongest of the 
Delta chiefs to rise. For nearly a century, a line of 
princes had been claiming sovereign rights In their 
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Libyan settlement on the west of the Delta. When 
the Ethiopian was disposed of, the sturdy Psamtek— 
the lion’s son," as his name means—who had come 
to the throne as a young man of about twenty-five, 
steadily gained in power until he held all Egypt in 
his dominion, and died an old man of eighty. 


42, Import&iici of Tshaphnehes, 

We are now in a position to understand the 
politics of the time, and the importance of Daphnae, 
The Assyrian was the most dangerous power, though 
the Ethiopian might also cause trouble, Psamtek 
had acquired his power over the other chiefs by using 
the Greek mercenaries, the Karians and lonians. 
They could not be assimilated with the Egyptians, 
but they were invaluable as frontier defenders. So 
they were settled ** at the Felusian Daphnae against 
the Arabians and Syrians,” as Herodotos says, 
Psamtek built a strong fortress at this last watering 
station on the caravan road to Syria. A square pile 
of brickwork, 143 feet wide, formed a basis, probably 
30 or 40 feet high, for the fortress, Erom tb e top of 
that, a far watch over the desert plains could be 
maintained. To the block was added another on 
the north-east for royal quarters, and OiU the south 
were the store-rooms, The whole stood in a great 
fortified camp, having a wall over 4^3 feet thick. 
This formed the Greek breakwater against any in* 
vasion from Asia (Fig. 43). 

The importance of such a centre in relation to 
Jewish life must be taken into account. From the 
middle oftlie reign of Manasseh, tlirough the time of 
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Amon, Josbhp Jehoiakiflij and Zedekiah, on mto the 
anarchy after the destruction of Jerusalem, the one 
place of safety across the border was the Greek 
g^arrjson. The Jew was a trader anciently now; 
that is seen by the Aswan papyri* No doubt he 
brought the wares of Syria across to the mercenarieSp 
who had come from rocky Karia^ and who must have 
been sick of dtilness on a flat sandy desert. Their 
colony of strange wornen, picked up in thdj* adven- 
tures^ and Levantine riff-raff of followers, must have 
also welcomed any new thing brought by the camel 
caravan across that forbidding desert, which cut them 
off from the north* Whenever there was trouble at 
home, the Jewish noble could escape it at the fortress 
of Daphnae; whenever there was profit abroadp the 
Jewish trader could find it nearest in the garrison of 
Daphnae. For three generations before the end of 
the monarchyj the Greeks must have been familiar to 
the more enterprising of the Jews; and probably 
many a and iumpAonya/z, as they 

called the Greek musical Instruments, had been traded 
over to Jerusalem from the Greek colony, and were 
well known before we find them in the Jewish 
literature (Fig* 4j). 

It was, then^ the most natural thing that when a 
party were in fear of the vengeance of the Assyrians, 
they should all betake them to the safety of the Greek 
garrison over the border* As the king's daughters 
were with the party of Johanan^ doubtless they would 
appeal to the King of Egypt for some help, Haa- 
abra (AprieSp Hophra) had recently come to the 
throne in 5S9, and one of his first acts had been to 
try to hold the south of PakstEne id alliance with 
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Jadah, From that the Babylonians had beaten him 
offp when they destroyed Jcnisalem in 5S8. So^ to a 
fugitive royal party from there, he might be expected 
to show friendship and good will. There were doubt- 
lesa some state apartments in the fortress for the 
Egyptian governors who might visit there^ Those 


Fib. 45.—Greek vase waLli harts, rrcun Tch-aphnchci 

might be at the disposal of the royal daughters, and 
Johan an and the men of might would strengthen the 
camp. Of this an echo comes acro^ the long ages ; 
the fortress mound is known as the Qasr Bint el 
Yehudh the palace of the Jew's daughter. It is 
named Qasrt a palace^ not a fortress. It la not 
named Tell Bint el Yehudi^ as it would be if it were 
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called so it were a rui]:iOU$ heapn Qasr is a 

name which shows its descent ftom the time of habi¬ 
tation^ and habitation for nobility and not merely for 
troops. So through the long ages of Greek and 
Roman and Arab there has come down the memory 
of the royal residence of the king's daughters from 
the wreck of Jerusalem. 


43 . Salfy^ianijsin^ Pariy. 

Jeremiah was by no means satisfied with this 
flight into Egypt. He had always belonged to the 
Babylonian party as against the Egyptian alliance. 
As early a$ 609 :B.a he had prophesied that all lands 
were to he given ioto the hand of Nebuchadrezzar 
(Jeip 3£xvi^ S)j and he had been protected by Alilkam, 
the son of Shaphan^ who wa.^ formerly the chief scribe 
of Jose ah (a Kings xxii, 3 ; Jen xxvi, 24). This com¬ 
bination of interests continued. In 607 Jeremiah 
prophesied the captivity for seventy years (Jer. xxv, 
II ; 10), Baruch read the roll of 

prophecies of Jeremiah in the chamber of Gemariahp 
son of Shapban (Jer. xxxvi, 10), probably the resort 
of the party. After the first and greatest captivity 
in jpSp Jeremiah wrote to the captives that they 
should settle and prosper as much as possible in 
Babylonia (Jer. xxix, 5-7)* In 596 he prophesied that 
all the rest of the vessels and brass should be taken 
by the Babylonians (Jen xxvii^ In 59 ^ 

declared that Jerusalem was given to the Babylonians 
(Jer, xxxiv^ 2)} and the next year declared that the 
city would be taken (Jer. xxxii, 3), In 539^ when 
the Egyptian army was present^ and the Babylonian 
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siege was raised, Jeremiah yet persisted that the 
Egyptians would go back, and that in any case the 
Babylonians would take the city (Jer. Jtxxvii, 7-10 ); 
and he tried to persuade Zedekiah and all the people 
to go and deliver themselves up (Jer, xxxviii, 2, 17). 
When at last the city fell, this advocate of Babylon 
was not neglected, but amid all the oonfusion and 
rapine^ the captain of the guard found tinae to send 
and fetch Jeremiah out of prison, and gave him in 
charge of Gedaliah, son of his old friend Ahikam, 
who was already trusted as a Babylonian agent 
Taken with the captives to Ramah, he was there 
liberated, and advised to go back and join the 
government of Gedaliah, who was now the repre¬ 
sentative of Babylon (Jer. xxxix, 14; xl, 1.6). Thus 
for twenty years there had been a Babylonianizing 
party, of which the descendants of the chief scribe 
Shaphan were the agents, and Jeremiah was the 
spokesman. 


44. TAs Prepycy of Jmmiah. 

After such a long antagonism to Egypt it must 
have been bitter to Jeremiah to be taken there, and 
to have to depend on Egypt for his bread. He per¬ 
sisted that however safe their position seemed in 
Egypt, yet even there Nebuchadrezzar would reach 
them. HLs message to the Jews in Egypt was, “Take 
great stones in thine hand, and hide them in the clay 
of the pavement which is at the entry of Pharaoh's 
house in Tahpanhes, in the sight of the men of Judah ; 
and say unto them. Thus saith Tfahveh of hosts, 
the God of Israel; Behold, I will send and take 
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Nebuchadrezsar the Kfngf ofBabyloHp My servantp and 
ivill set his throne upon these stones that I have hid ; 
and he shall spread his royal pavilion over them. 
And when he cometh^ he shall smite the land of 
^cUii, 9-11; xlvi, 13) {Fig. 46). 

The term here pavement ” was rendered in the 
old A.V. "bridt-kiln/' and in the R.V. ^'brickwork or 
pavement.'* It moans a place of bricks, or a space 
paved over with bricks. Not hein^ accustomed to 
such an idea, the translators eould not see the sense 
of iL But when I earns to clear the fort at Defneh^ 
there proved to be but one entry into Pharaoh's house ; 
and in front of that was a wide paved area on the 
north of the fort It was a place probably for the 
external guards and for stacking goew^s, unloading 
camelsj and such purposes of out-door life in Egypt* 
Much of it had been washed away in the rains, and 
there were no stones in the part that was left. The 
denudation by rain and wind is extreme along the 
coast, as is seen by the great wall of the camp, forty 
feet thick, vrhich was so completely swept away that 
there was no trace visiblep and it could only be found 
beneath the surface. Thia platform, howeverp was a 
place exactly corresponding to Jeremiah^s detailed 
account, and the identification of it is certain. 


45 , Faie 

Jeremiah also prophesied that Pharaoh Hophra 
should be given Into the hand of his enemies, and into 
the hand of them that seek his life (Jer, xliv, 30). This 
was remarkably tnae^ for in 570 AaJimes rebelled^ on 
behalf of the Egyptians, against Hophra and hh 
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Greek party^ He reduced Hophra to captivity^ 
nominally a joint ride. After three years Hophra 
escaped, and bc^an to rally the Greeks^ and to settle 
them along the west of the Deltiu Six months later 
he wis defeated by AahmeSp and strangled by them 
that sought his life. It may be noted that the 
Hebrew form Hophra is very dose to the Egyptian 
Haa-ab-ra^ which was pronounced Hoavra^^what we 
write as 6 being sounded as then and later* The 
Greek form Apriea is much less exact. 

The effect of this triumph of Aahmes and the 
Egyptians over the Greek troops, was that the Greeks 
were expelled from aU Egypt; except one treaty port 
of Naukratis. Daphnae was deserted^ as Herodotos 
describes ; and we find that the series of painted 
Greek vases left there came abruptly to an end. 
Thenj the frontier being thus stripped and bare^ the 
Babylonian came In. Nebuchadrezzar has left in- 
scriptions of his in the isthmus of Suez, and he fought 
with Aahmes. Thus he doubtless occupced! the 
fortress of Tahpanhes, and would naturally have his 
royal pavilion pitched upon the wide brick pavement 
in the cool shadow of the high fort. 


46. 0/ 

We now turn to the opposite end of Egypt, for 
Jews were at both ends; and probably scattered over 
all the land between. Within the last few years 
many papyri have been brought to light at Aswan 
and the island of Elephantine, just below the first 
cataract. These show that Aramaic—the common 
language of Syria—was regularly used there,, and we 
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can feadiljr see how “five cities m the land of Epfypt 
^peak the language of Canaan and swear to Yahveh 
of hosts (Isa. siiX^ iQt), as the oath in these papyri \$ 
by Yahu. 

An insight into the considerable Jewish colony 
at Aswan“Syenc—is given by the series of docu¬ 
ments of one faraily^ ejctending over sixty-one yearSp 
from 471-410 B.C* Other papyri report the destruo 
tion of the temple of Yahu in 410 E.C.j the petition 
for its rebuilding 407 and the granting of the 
petitionn The temple of Yahu, or Yahveh^ is called 
simply the ** altar of Yahu " in the family documents. 
It was of fair size^ as it filled the space between two- 
roads, and it had three private properties opposite to 
itj those of Zechariab, Yezanieh^ and Hosea. There 
are altogether eleven plots of land and houses which 
are named to the south and west of the temple. The 
central fignre of the documents is a woman, Mibh- 
tahyahp daughter of Mahseiah. She was married 
to Yezanieh^ son of Uriah, in 459 B.d, and in 440 E.C. 
to an Egyptian, As-hor* who took the name of 
Nathan. As-hor was dead by 421^ but leftj by her, 
two sonSj Yedoniah and Mahsefab^ who by 410 BhCL 
each appropriated one of the family slaves* 

The condition socially seems to have been one 
of comfortp though not of wealth. The dowry of 
Mibhtahyah on her second marriage was 12 shekels 
for her outfit, and clothes to the value of 65 shekels ; 
three large wrap-garments cost from 6 to 28 
shekels each^ a ixiirror„ a bronze tray^ and two bronze 
cups cost shekels each* The property was all to 
go to the survivor Divorce was free without, any 
penalty, on either party declaring it| standing up in 
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the congregation; only the husband in either case 
got back all he had given. Bat there is a penalty of 
200 shekels if the husband acknowledge any other 
wife or children; polygamy, therefore, was thought 
much worse than divorce. Witnesses were four to a 
minor deed, eight to a deed of lands, and twelve to 
important marriage settlements. Land was valuable 
in the town of Syene, an ordinary plot for a house 
being only 22 x i 9 feet. The cost is not stated. 
Interest for money was at five per cent, per month. 

The were those which are familiar in the 

later time of the kingdom, such as Zechariah, 
Hananiah, Nathan, Shallum, and Menaham; the 
principal figure, Mibhtahyah, was named "Trust 
Yahveh," or " My confidence is in Yahveh," The 
community had their own law, administered in the 
court of the Hebrews, They swore in their deeds 
by Yahu; yet we also find a Jewish oath by Sati, 
goddess of the cataract. They were evidently 
accustomed to litigation, as every deed contains a 
clause against it; for instance: " I shall have no 
power, 1 and my children, and my descendants, and 
any one else, to institute against thee suit or process 
on account of this house. , , Moreover, no one else 
shall be able to produce against thee a deed whether 
new or old, except this deed which I have written 
and given thee. Whoever shall produce against thee 
a deed, I have not written it." 

A violent blow to this peaceful community was 
the destruction of their temple of Yahu in 410, In 
the absence of the satrap Arsam, the priests of 
Khnum stirred up the local governor, Widrang, and 
got an order to destroy the Jewish temple, w'bicb the 
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Jews stated that even Ca^nbyscs had respected, when 
he attacked the Egyptian temples. This shows that 
before 525 the Jews already had their tempfep 
with an a!tar^ and sacri 5 ciat bowls of gold and silvej'. 
The temple was built of out stones^ with columns of 
stone, seven gates, and a roof of cedar. In 407 the 
community petitioned for the permission to rebuild 
this temple, ind they were allowed to do so. For¬ 
tunately thdr petitiorip and the answer on papyrus^ 
have been preserved^ and show this remarkable 
position of the Egyptian Jews; 


47 . TAs Tfps if 

Thus within two generations of Nebuchadrezzar 
the Jewish quarter of Aswan was well estabhsliedj 
owning and dealing with property. Later on„ the 
second temple at Jerusalem was being built as the 
centre of Jewish worship* while there was this altar 
and temple of Yahveh of considerable size in the 
southern frontier of Egypt And although the men¬ 
tion of a heathen god was an abomination to the 
returned exile, the woman named Trust Yahveh'^ 
bad no objection to swear by the goddess Sati, when 
dealing with an Egyptian. In shorty the standpoint 
is that of the Jewish monarchy, and knows nothing 
of the particularity of the zealots, who Left Babylon 
for the ideal of a.Puritan life in Jerusalem^ and who 
stamped thtlr tone on subsequent Judaism. If this 
were the type of Egyptian Jew we can realise much 
more the rise of the Alexandrian Jewish iiteraturej 
and the training of the eclectic Philo who worked for 
the union of Jewish thought with Greek philosophy* 



CHAPTER VII 

ISRAEL TRIUMPHANT IN EGYPT 

T hough every achool-child is supposed to 
know about the Jewish kiiags^ however 
ephemeral, yet scarcely any one knows the striking 
features of Jewish history after the kingdom. Yet 
the violent persecutions, the two generations of an 
independent theocracy between the Greek and Roman 
conquests^ and the great new centre of Judaism In 
Egypt, are as considerable and as picturesque events 
as most of those that we are familiar with in the 
earlier history. The importance of the Jewish sub- 
kingdoin on the east of Egypt is shown by a side¬ 
light We read that the land called after the High 
Priest Oniahp stretched from near Cairo down to the 
coastj and that the Jews who occupied it could bar 
the way of the auxiliaries of Caesar when passing 
from Syria to Alexandria* 


43 + TA£ in 

The convulsion which left the deepest mark on 
Jewish thought between the two destructions of Jeru¬ 
salem^ was the attempt to force the HellenizatLon 
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of the JewSf by Antlochos Epiphanes. Even the 
family of the High Priests joined the Gentile party. 
In lys B-C* Jeshtia^ the brother of Oniah, bribed for 
the High Priesthood^ with 360 talents of silver down^ 
and 80 talents^ tribute^ and an offer of 150 talents 
more to set up a gymnasmn:i with Jewish ephebL 
The Temple wasdeapised^the sacrifites neglected, and 
the priests vrent to play quoits. Offerings were sent 
by Jeshua to the quinquennial games of Herakles at 
Tyre, which even the mesaengers could not bring 
themselves to offer. Jeshua, however, was betrayed 
by his own deputy Mcndaos, who took the tribute to 
Antiochos, and who outbid him by 300 tabnts. 
Mcnelaos, being then in power, stole the golden 
vessels of the deserted temple, partly for bribes^ partly 
to sell He then slew Oniah^ who had been the 
rightful High Priest before Jeshua. A fierce civil 
war broke out between Jeshua and Mendaos; 
Antiochos came down to crush it, and, after a huge 
slaughter in Jerusalem^ seized the pillage of the place^ 
from which he carried out 1800 talents. 

The temple viras now dedicated to Zeus Olympios* 
and the Jews decked with ivy performed the Diooysiac 
festival Unclean meats were to be eaten, and keep¬ 
ing the Sabbath and circumcision were punished 
with death. 


49, Ths Y^utA Omak. 

Amid all these troubles^ 169-166 there was 
growing up a boy, Oniah 1 Vj. whose father bad been 
the High Priest, but had been murdered just before 
the eviJ days* The boy^s uncles, Jeshua and Menelaos^ 
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had fought for the priesthoodp and the successful 
competitor died about i6o B.c The high priesthood 
was then taketj from the old family, a,iid given to an 
upstart; and the youth Oniah, dreading for his own 
safety, fled down into Egypt, Though Antiochos 
had died la 164 B.c^ yet his polity was continued* 
The HeUeniKiag party^ who were ready to accommo¬ 
date Judaism to the state of the world around itj 
were openly at war with the puritans under Judas 
Maccabaeus, It was the ever-recurridg tale of 
Pharisee and Sadduceo^ the Montanists and the 
Lapsed, the Fifth-monarchy men and Cromwell, the 
Non-jurors and William III, or the Wee-Frees and 
United Frees in Seotlaud to-day—the most difficult 
line of all to distinguish, between faithfulness and 
fanatidsin, between common sense and cowardice* 
The fanatical Judas Maccabaeus may be otherwise 
looked on as the saviour-patriot, a second David, as 
he was held to be by the triumphant zealots after¬ 
wards* Beginning by a hard fight for religious 
toleration for himself^ as soon as he had won that, he 
kept on fighting in order to destroy toleration for his 
opponents—a true covenanting puritan. 

What course was possible for a man of the highest 
family, who had fled from the dire confuaion as too 
perilous for life—who did not wish to be either faith¬ 
less or fanafica! ? He saw around him myriads of 
his own kio^ far from their Holy City and ita 
observances, barred by politica and disturbances 
from even visiting it Naturally they were sinking 
into more and more separation from their national 
life and religion* The young Oniali had served bia 
new rulersj Ptolemy Fhilometor and Cleopatra, 
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actively for several yeafs^ being the general of 
Cleopatra; atidj rising in power and respect, he 
approached the question of some unificatjon for his 
Jewish Ydn^ and a regulation of their worship^ long 
since cut off from that of Jerusalem. 


50. TAs Onmk* 

The official petihon which he addressed to the 
king and the royal reply, are to be found in 
Josephus j but an opinion lately has been against 
the genuineness of these documents- In the petition 
Oniah states that the variety of Egyptian worships 
caused the Egyptians to have ill will against one 
another. This was a very natural thing for a Jew to 
say to a Greek king, who only officially recognised 
the Egyptian gods; and it was a skilful plea for 
starting a central temple for at least one large body 
of subjects, when the great danger to the Egyptian 
throne lay in disunion* Oniah then asked for a 
ruined Egyptian town sacred to Bubastis of the 
fields, which was deserted, and in which he wished to 
build a temple “after the pattern of that in Jerusalem 
and of the same dimensions/" to ensure mutual 
harmony aud submission to the king. He relied on 
the passage where Isaiah had prophesied about an 
altar being set up in the midst of Egypt, a guid¬ 
ing reason for hh course* The reply of Ptolemy 
grants his petition; bu^ with the fine sarcasm of a 
Gallic or a Gibbon, he wonders how the scrupulous 
and anti-idolatrous Jews get over the dedicating to 
their god an unclean heathen site. We have seen 
something like it just lately in the Jewish authorities 
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ajccepting large bequests from a usurer as not incofl* 
sistent with denouncing usury* To set aside these 
letters as improbable because the Greek king had no 
objection to a reflectioa on EgyptEan div'ersities, and 
was a little sarcastic about Jewish acquisitiveness, is 
to judge all historical materJal by the tone of a 
modern shopkeeper* If we do this, the “circle of 
FopiliuSp” or Edward's message ''to let the boy win 
his spurs'' at Crecy, will have to be dropped because 
Brown, Jones^ or Robinson would not have thought 
of doing business in that way. Half of history seems 
incredible to one who looks at all things through 
modern spectaclesL 

The petition being granted^Oniah did not succeed 
in doing all that he had named in his request, and 
unfulfilled concessions are not unknown in our own 
days. But he “built a temple and an altar to Grod^ 
like indeed to that in Jcrusalemp but smaller and 
poorer/' It was also unlike Jerusalem because it 
was like a tower, built of large stones to 6o cubits 
high. This is to be expected if it were on an artificial 
mounds which had to be supported by a high revet¬ 
ment wallp instead of being on a natural rock as at 
Jerusalem. But all the description of the appearance 
and arrangements must be accepted, as we have 
them from a Jew who was coatemporary with this 
temple, and very probably had actually seen it* So 
far our recorded information takes u$; but for long 
past there has been the open question where this 
building was, and if any remains of it could yet be 
found* 
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5 T, Tef?iple qf Oniak 

In recent excavations at Tell el Yehudiyeh, about 
twenty miles north of Cairo^ a high mound of sand 
attracted attention by its ake^ and by having been all 
thrown up at one time in the second century E.c,, as 
shown by the pottery at the base and the top of it. 
This place is within the Heiiopolite nome, and closely 
about I So Egyptian stadia from Memphis^ as the 
town of Oniah is described by Josephus, Also that 
town is stated to have been known before as Leento- 
polis, where the lion-headed goddess was worshipped ; 
andj siniilarly_H in this place was found a stone shrine 
of the lion-headed goddessp in the ruins of the 
Egyptian quarter. Every external condition was 
thus in accord; but what could be made out of the 
rnound? The first thing to do was very tenderly to 
clear the loose rubbish from the top of it, and sec if 
any trace of construction was left^ after all the wreck¬ 
ing which has continued down to our own day. The 
bare sand-hill had only a few IncheSp or a foot or two, 
of dust and chips upon it^ and to recover any forms 
of buildings seemed quite hopeless. Working over 
from the eastern side of the hill, first blocks of brick¬ 
work were met with» sunk in the ground, which had 
formed the foundations of a massive fortification wall 
along the edge of the platform, a few bricks 

and a scrap of wall in line showed the fotindation of 
an inner wall^ and further on stood the base of the 
opposite wall of a court Then^ at the north end was 
a thick foundation^ part of the outer wallp and across 
the court ivas another narrow foundation dividing it 
in two^ forming an outer and inner court. At the 
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$outli end of this was a vety missive pile of brick 
foundation, 55 feet long and 17 feet wide, all of solid 
brickwork, excepting a narrow groove up the axis. 
Now, this is ia the position where the temple itself 
shoLid have been, and after allowing for a slight 
footing or ledge of brick foundation outside of the 
wall, we find that the building upon this would be of 
exactly the proportions of the temple;. The actual 
size was 70 X 20 spans, instead of 70 X 20 cubits, as 
in Solomon’s temple. Wliat the si?e of ZerubbabeL’s 
temple was we have no record; but Herod, in his 
speech to the Jews, when he sought to remove it and 
build his grinder temple, stated that Zerubhabel could 
not build so large a temple as Solomon, because he 
had to follow the measures fixed by Cyrus and 
Darius. It may weil have been that^ iti the poverty 
of the return to Jerusalem from exile, the Jews could 
not attempt more than a reduced copy of the work 
of Solomon, a span for each cubit of the older dimen¬ 
sion. The mass of foundatioii of this temple of 
Onlah had been rnany feet deeper than the portion 
which rtiaaitied, so no trace could be found of the 
cross-walls of the porch and oracle, which are entered 
upon the plan from their place in Solomon's temple 
<Figs. 4 ;p 48)- 

£ 2 . TAe CiKfrtt and Appi'oaeJns, 

On the north of the temple courts were two 
ascents; one, a great stairway from the plain below, 
hereafter described; the other, a slope up from the 
town, over ten feet wide. This approach was com¬ 
pletely commanded by a building to the wesh which 
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fose op sheer over the ascent. The south side of the 
same building is also shown by foundations^ and the 
north side is marked by a vertical face of the sand 
mound about ten feet high, showing where a wall 
has been removed. The large square building thus 
marked out^ over 70 feet by 50 feet^ is on the highest 
part of the mound (see model), and completely domi¬ 
nated the temple courts^ the west face of the great 
mound^ the northern town^ and both of the ap¬ 
proaches ; it must have been the castle or citadel 
Of the great stairway from the plain there remain 
two thick walls of brick, still eleven feet high^ although 
the tipper part and all the stairs have been destroyed. 
This high raised ascent was fourteen feet wide, and is 
best realised from the model The walls were nearly 
four feet thick^ and between them the space is filled 
with over six feet of gravel and sand, to form a basis 
for the steps. The lower end of the ascent outside 
of the fortification was probably of timber, as there 
is only a large pier of brickwork built against the 
outer face of the town, ajid the whole of that part has 
been burnt through by a great conflagration, A 
wooden stairway here would be easily removed in 
case of Avarfare, so as to cut off the approach to the 
town. 


53. 77 if Outer WalL 

The outer defences of the whole town and temple 
hav^e almost disappeared. On the cast side is the 
only part showing the massive stone walling, where 
a portion was discovered still six courses high. This 
grand mass of wall was built of blocks nearly two 
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feet high and fiv-e feet lon^, dressed like those of the 
llerodian work at Jerusalem, which differs from the 
usual Egyptian styJt The thickness was five feet, 
and the length of the facade between the bastions 
was 6 SS feet; probably it was at Jea^ 33 feet high. 
Of the bastions^ or comer towers^ the outline of the 
southern one is clear ; but only one turn of the wall 
of the northern remains^ as a road and light railway 
have been cut across it The north wall is complete 
in length and breadth, though mined to the grotini 
It appears to have been entirely of brickwork^ as 
much as eighteen feet thick bcloWn It b built with 
the courses steeply tilted^ so that the out^vard 
pressure of the earth mound, piled high inside it 
shouJd be balanced hy the pressure of the bricks 
inwards. The gate of the town was at the western 
end * but as it was all of stone, it has been entirely 
removed. The southern and western sides are the 
most destroyed. One piece of wall, and many smooth 
faces of the mound of earth where the vrall formerly 
stood, are all that enable us to trace it (Fig, 49)^ 


54 . 0 ^'ms. 

A very remarkable feature here is the great 
number of passover oveus^ from the feast of founda¬ 
tion. Wherever the great mound has been dug into 
on the ground level, there are found dozens of pottery 
ovens, placed tr^ether in lines and groups. They 
ate 2 feet across, 2^ feet high, and taper to the top, 
which is open. The photograph (Fig. 44) shows the 
form of one, with parts of others buried in the mound 
on either side, la each oven is a bed of white wood 
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^shes about three Inches thick, and the oven has been 
heated until the earth around it is reddened^ Upon 
the ashes lie one or t^vo leg-bones of a lamb« Now 
all this is exactljf in accord with the passover rituals 
The Mishna describes the pottery ovens as being 
like beehiveSj but open at the top to lower the lamb 
for roasting j and only leg-bones were to be cast 
into the fire, not any other parts. The uniform 
stratum of ashes shows that these ovens had been 
used to an equal amount, and that they had not 
been heated repeatedly for common cooking^ The 
special use of them is shown by their only occurring 
at the old ground levels and not also high up in the 
mound If they had been intended for workmen's 
fires they would not have been placed exactly where 
they would be burled at once in piling up the mound. 
The ovens were mostly sunk in the ground, but in 
other cases they stood on the surface^ and were built 
round with brickwork and smoothly plastered. 

Thus at the foundation of this new Jerusalem, 
Oniah summoned an immense assembly of the heads 
of Jewish families in Egypt. On the site of the new 
town the ovens for the passover were ranked in rows. 
As the sun went down the fires blazed from hundreds 
or thousands of ovens j the lambs were slain imme^ 
diately after sunset, and soon they were roasting 
in the ovens for the solemn feast. When that was 
over all the assembled community threw in earth on 
the fires, and smothered them; thus they began to 
found the new city in the dying fiames of sacrifice. 
There was a deep meaning in this^ though not strictly 
orthodox. The Canaanites had sacrificed a child to 
place beneath their buildings; in the Jewish age it 
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I's found in Palestioe that a lighted tamp was covered 
with a bowJj and then built over with the foundationsp 
thus killing a flame of fire instead of a life. Here 
this fire-killing was done on the largest scale, and 
the whole mound rests upon the ejctingulshed fires 
of the sacrifices. 

55, 

Though the mound has been ransacked for every 
scrap of stone, and all the brick walls carried away 
to throw on the fields^ yet a few remains rewarded 
OUT clearance. One precious scrap of the accounts 
for delivery of bricks to the builders shows that Jews 
named Abram and Shabtal were thus employed. 
On the top of thu mound a piece of the moulding 
of the temple was found, and a ram's horn from a 
sacrifice. About a generation ago, th^re was a vast 
pile of burnt bones of calves aud Iambs lying outside 
the city wall on the north, apparently the remains 
of the daily sacrifice^ A few architectural fragments 
show that the architecture was Corinthian^ but with 
Syrian features in the rounded battlements which 
crowned the wall$. Half of a large column of grey 
marble was probably part of one of the two columns 
in the porch of the temple* This and other fragments 
are now all preserved at University College^ London* 

Beside all the evidence that ha$ now been found 
there should be noted the cemetery with Jewish 
gravestones found by Dr. Naville twenty years ago 
on the deserti to which a road leads from this city. 
And the name of this place^ " Mound of the Jewess/" 
also agrees with the connection that we have now 
described. 
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56 . qf ^ifsqpJius. 

One lesson from these discoveries is that we 
should respect our ancient authorities luorej and not 
treat them as the sport of every writer who wishes 
to parade his deverness at negation. Josephus has 
been accused of discrepancies because he states that 
Oniah ashed leave to build a temple like that at 
Jerusalem, but he actually built it smaller and poorer 
and like a tower* The difficulties of so large an 
enterprise, and the need of a vast revetment wail to 
hold up the mound where they wished it to be steepp 
caused both these differences, and the actual facts 
reconcile the statements of the text. Josephus states 
that the temple rose to 60 cubits? from the ground 
below^ and the actual remains found guarantee a 
height of at least 59 cubits. Many writers have 
confused Heliopolis city with the nome, Josephus is 
always correct in placing the city of Oniah in the 
Heliopolite nome or county^ but at the correct distance 
from Memphis. The more facts we can ascertainp 
the less are we inclined to cry out on errors and 
discrepancies in our authorities* 


57. in 

When we can now get a whole view of the city 
of Oniah it is seen how it was as close a copy as 
could be arranged of the TcmpJe hill at Jerusalem* 
The whole of this artificial mound of about six acres, 
and seventy feet high to the platform, was set at the 
north-east corner of the older Egyptian town just as 
the temple stood on the north-east of the older town 
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of Jerusalem. Between the town wall aiid the great 
rev'etment wall of this mound there was a narrow 
gap^ fanning up to a passage three times as d^ep 
as It was wide. This was m imitation of the steep 
gorge of the Tyropoion valley at Jerusalem^ which 
was bridged over^but which is now filled with rubbishp 
On the east side this mound sloped down at the 
same angle as the fall into the Kedron valley. The 
tapering end of this mound to the south mtist have 
been much like what the Temple hill was before 
Herod built out his great platform on substructureSj 
now known as Solomon's stables. The great stair¬ 
way here is exactly in the position of the great 
ceremonial stairway up which the processions went 
singing songs of degrees;,” When I was at Jeru¬ 
salem in 1S9T I found the lower steps of a wide 
stairway cot in the rock, opposite the north end of 
the Haram area ; and evidently the slope from those 
steps must have run up on a high crest of masonry 
raised some distance above the hill-side slope* So 
here the stairway was raised in this manner* Here 
the castle is exactly in the place of the Castle of 
Antonia^ which was certainly as old as the Macca¬ 
bees ; in both cases the castles join the north-west 
corner of the temple courts^ and command the courts, 
northern town, and the old town on the west. And 
here a new town was built to the north of the castle 
and temple in the walled enclosure ; so at Jcrusaiemp 
the Bezetha or new quarter lay m the same position. 
Thus the whole was planned to be as dose aa imita¬ 
tion of the topography of the temple hill as could 
be arranged on a smdl scale. To do this, and yet 
form so defensible a stronghold, with such excellent 
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protective arrangements^ was indeed a skilful piece 
of design. 

The wreck of the whole came after Titus had 
taken JerusalecHp and when the Zealots tried in utter 
folly to start a revolt in the Jewish region of the 
Eastern Delta, This mad attempt could not be 
tolerated ia the valuable province of Egypt: so the 
temple was closed^ after its treasures had been 
rem o ved^ Thus the pi ace fell in to decay a nd 
perished, being stripped in oar own days of all the 
stonework and bricky until it seemed a shapeless 
sand-hill* Little by little the last traces of the struc¬ 
tures have now been discovered^ and we can just 
recover the outlines of this centre of Judaism before 
it passes into hopeless oblivion^ and the place thereof 
shall know it no more* 

Tks Oldest Hebrew Mtmuscripts, 

It Is well known that the earliest Hebrew maiin^ 
scripts are mediaeval none before the VII Ith or 
Xth century A,D. Some papyri earlier than this had 
been found ; and now the British School working at 
Oxyrhynkhos has discovered some of the Illrd 
century A*D. These pieces of poetry and lists are 
in an early stage of written Hebrcwp following on 
the few stone inscriptions known. 


CHAPTER Vni 

THE FORERUNNERS OF CHRISTIANITV 

58. Zftff i?/ T/i^Ugkt, 

T he general ignorance regarding the develop¬ 
ment of religious thought around the Eastern 
Mediterranean during the centuries before our era^ 
has given a very false impression regarding the ideas 
and terms of speech found in the New Testament 
Because to most readers religious literature is a blauk 
from Malachi to Matthew^ there b a general sense of 
there having been stagnation during four centuries- 
Yet those centuries were an age of excessive mixture 
and ferment of new ideas. The previous four centuries 
from Joel to Malachi were tranquil in comparison ; 
the succeeding four centuries^ from John the Baptbt 
to Cyril^ were hardly more rcvcsltitionary than the age 
of interaction of Jew and Greek, Median and Persian, 
Egyptian and Phrygian^ which preceded Christianity, 
If we are to understand the literature of any age, 
we must know the general thoughts and phraseology 
of the timCj which are used lu it Could we expect a 
foreigner to understand Johnson who had only read 
Chaucer previously f Who would see the position of 
John Wesley if he only knew Piers Plowman or 
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Thomas i Kempis ? The current thought and ex¬ 
pression !S the essential basis for beginning to 
understand the nature, the sense, the appeal, of any 
new religioms movement. 

And the fundamental body of Christian literature 
is no exception to this general principle. If we are 
to see what the meaning of it was to those to whom 
it was addressed and who used it, we must first 
realise how they thought, what terms they used, what 
basis was built upon, and so karn to distinguish what 
were the new ideas and new terms then brought 
forward. 


59. The Hermetic Seeks. 

This position has been considerably explained to 
us recently by finding the dating of the so-called 
Hermetic books, which by their historical allusions 
are now s eer to belong to the age between Zerubbabel 
and Antiochos the Great, 500-200 B.c. As the whole 
matter rests on this dating, we will here give an 
outline of it. 

In the JTorf Kesmeu, or Virgin Creation of the 
World, is a comparison to a good satrap, which 
stamps it to the Persian good government of Egypt, 
before 40OB.C. j and it is said that the satrap bestows 
the fruits of his victory upon the vanquished, a 
peculiar reference to a unique event, when, after the 
Persians vanquished Egypt, they led the Egyptians on 
westward to the plunder of Cyrent The references 
to Egyptian terms and ideas agree also to this date. 
In the Definitions of Askkpios, or Imhotep, hatred 
of Greek translation is expressed, and the king is 
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called Ammon ; now^ the last Egyptian king 
descended in theory from the god Amon was 
Nectanebo, 3S9-342 kC, and after his date Greek 
became the fashionable ofhcfal language. In the 
Perfect Sermon a well-known passage on the 
destruction of Egyptian temples and worship, and 
the massacre of the people by Scythian and Indian. 
This can only refer to the second Persian invasion^ 
343-33s BrC, when such events took placc^ and 
Scythian, and Indian were the western and eastern 
branches of the Persian army; the Egyptian allusions 
agree also with this date* In the treatise on the 
Universal Mind, the civilised world is referred to as 
Egypt and Persia and Greece, again showing the 
prominence of the Fersian erapirc, as it was before 
Alexander. With such delinite allusions as these, 
and the absence of a single allusion to later times or 
peoples^ we must accept the age of these religious 
works as above stated, and sec in thcru the develop¬ 
ment of religious thought in Egypt under Persian 
and Indian influence, which formed a basis of later 
Jewish and Greek developments. 


60 h &tz £Ae 

The most important of the growths of belief th^t 
we can trace is that in the division of the Godhead, 
At 500 BX. the belief was in a supreme Creator God^ 
with many subordinate gods and guardian angels. 
The next stage, by 350 B.C., represented God as the 
Universal Maker, all are parts of God, and God is 
Allp for the fullness or completion of all things b 
One; At 340 God is described as All in One 

n 
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aod One ia All. But a difficulty arose—which is 
explained later by Philo—that as an imperfect aud 
changing world could not emanate from an un- 
changing God, therefore some intermediary must be 
supposed. Hence a Second God, who could be 
regarded as not eternal and iramutablej was required 
as an intermediary. So the conclusion was that the 
Lord and Maker of All from Himself made the 
Second Godp the Visible and Perceptible, whom He 
loved as His Son- And as man^ being hnltep could 
not comprehend the infinite, so man was made to 
contemplate the Son. Before 332 E.C we find named 
the good Spirit, Agatho-Daimon^ who is the First¬ 
born God. 


61^ T &£ 

In the earlier time there i^ no mention of reftson 
or Logos> but by 3^0 B.c. the Logos is described as 
the rational part of the sonl^ and is said to be above 
the daimons. Before 332 E,c^ the human Reason or 
Logos is reverenced, as in the sayings "Unto this 
Logos, son, thy adoration and thy worship pay/^ 

This develope d further in the statements that 
"With Logos (reason)p not with hands did the 
Creator make the universal Kesmos." Yet it was 
a general faculty, not persoriified, as " Man did excel 
by reason of the Logos,” and ** Logos indeed among 
all men He bath distributed." 

Next this divine reason begins to be person!fiod» 
"Thy Logos sings through me Thy praises/' and 
"Send thou oblation acceptable to God, but add, my 
too," through the Logos*' ^ 
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When we reach the last and most developed of 
the Hermetic books^ " The Shepherd of we 

readj "A Holy Logos deacended on that NaturCp^' 
and “ Earth and water no one could discern^ yet were 
they moved to hear by reason of the Logos pervading 
them/' and ** The Logos that appeared from Mind 
is Son of God,” and ^'Holy art Thou who didst by 
Logos make to consist the things that are/^ 

Here we see the gradual growth in the logical 
necessity of a second Divine nature in contact with 
the world, the gradual rise of the view of reason as a 
personlEcationj and the union of the ideas in the 
personified reason or Legos being the Second God* 

When we reach the latest pre-Christian stage^ in 
the writings of Philo, the whole dogma is rounded 
and compietfc It was not possible that anything 
subject to death could be imaged after the supremest 
God, who is the Father of the universes, but rather 
after the Second God who is His Logos.” "The Logos 
is God^s likeness by whom the whole Kosmos was 
fashioned/^ "The Logos is called Dominion, and 
Name of God, and Reason, and Man-after-his- 
likeness, and Seeing Israel/' God, as Shepherd and 
King, leads with iaw and jasb'ce the nature of the 
heavenSj deputing His own LrOgoa^ His first-born 
Son, to take charge of the sacred flock, as though 
he were the Great King's viceroy, His eldest Son, 
whom elsewhere Ho hath called His First-born, and 
who fashions the species/' ** The Man of God who^ 
being the Logos of the Eternal, is of necessity 
Himself eternal/' 

From the close connection between the Hermetic 
writings and all that we know of the tenets of the 
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Essencs and Therapentae, the ascetics of Judaea and 
Egyptj it seems that this development of theolo^ 
belonged to the Essenes. Hence, we can easily 
understand how a piou 5 man, whose youth had been 
spent with the E$$enes, and who had been impressed 
with this theology, would ^ee its applicability to the 
development of Christianity, snd lay his foundations 
in the doctrine that the Logos was with God, and the 
Logos was Godn and all things were made by him. 
And how^ in view of the doctrine that the Logos of 
the Eternal is of necessity himseLf eternal, he would 
say that the Logos was, in the beginning, with God* 
The opening of the Gospel of St. John b the Essene 
view of the new doctrine of the Way. 


62. 0/ 

Another belief which grew up during thb period 
is that of an abiding change in the individual mind, 
a definite conversion^ There was no such idea in the 
older Egyptian religion, nor do we find it in the 
K&smou (500 BC.). But by 350 it is said 
that if a ray of God shines through the sun into the 
50ul, the daimons do not act upon the soul, while 
all other men are led and driven by the daimons. As 
this work is particularJy anti^Greekp the idea seems 
to be Oriental^ either Egyptian or imported from 
India or Persia. 

In the Perfect Sermon (340 E,c*) it is said that 
some men have won such rapture that they have 
obtained a share of Divine sense* A little later is 
the treatise on the Font of Mind, in which a man is 
to be immersed that he might become a partaker in 
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the Gno^h or Diwne knowledge. Probably some 
form of baptism, as a ceromony^ preceded this dog¬ 
matic use of the emblem ■ but it shows what was the 
primitive sense of baptism^ and i$ reflected later by 
the baptism of John, being? immediately followed by 
the descent of the Spirit on the baptized* 

In the Secret Sermon another simite 1$ that 
of re-birth : ** Whenever I see within myself the sin¬ 
cere vision brought to birth out of God's mercy, I 
have psLssed through myself into a body that can 
never die^ And now I am not what I was before, 
but I am born in Mind.'^ "Who is the author of 
Re-birth f The Son of God, the one by God^s 
wilL" **The natural body which our sense perceives 
IS. far removed from this essential birth. The first 
must be dissoivedp the last can never be dissolved. 
The first must die, the last death cannot touch. 
Dost thou not know thou hast been born a God* son 
of the One? No man can be saved before re-birth; 
he must first become a stranger to the illusion of the 
world. Those re-born In mind have passed through 
self into an undying body To reach re-blrth, throw 
out of work the bodily sensesp and withdraw into 
thyself; will it, and the divinity shall come to birth. 
The doctrine of re-birth is to be kept secret or eso* 
teric. In all this there is a strong Indian influence; 
the re-birthp and the trance state of introspection 
through which it is attained, are both from the early 
Indian theosophy. 

63 . LifzJ^s wick 

Here we see how the accepted religious meta¬ 
phors and terms were used bter in "the true Lights 
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which coining into the world lighteth everj? man," in 
the baptbm to confer the Divine Spirit, In the teach¬ 
ing "that which is born of the flesh is flesh, and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit. . , > Except a 
man be bom again he cannot see the kingdom of 
God," It is notable how two of these three similes 
only occur in the Gospel of John, which also sliows 
the adaptation of the Logos doctrine. 

There are also, beside these great dogmas, sepa¬ 
rate examples of thought, which show the current 
ideas that were continued later into tlie New Testa¬ 
ment We read that in part man is deathless, in 
part subject to death while in the body, much as Paul 
writes, "Who shall deliver me from this body of 
death i” Again, all are parts of God, and God is All, 
“for all things are from Him, in Him, aud through 
Him," as Paul writes, “Of Him, aod through Him, 
and unto Him are all things." Again, it is said that 
either flood or fine or pestilence shall purify the 
world, and all good things shall be made new, as 
Peter anticipates that the world, having in the past 
been purified by flood, the heavens and earth that 
now are, are reserved onto fire^ preparatory to a new 
heavens and new earth, wherein dwell righteousness. 

We see thus how much the development of reli¬ 
gious thought and expression had grown, before it 
was adopted by Christianity as the current phrase¬ 
ology of pious minds, and as natural forms of expres¬ 
sion for the teaching of further religious beliefs, 

64. Paaline Use of the Book of WisdoM. 

Not only can we gather the religious language of 
these earlier centuries from the Hermetic books, but 
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the later two centuries^ from 200 B.c.p are well illus¬ 
trated hy the Apocrypha, In particular, the Book 
of Wisdom was specially familiar to Paul, and its 
terms and phrases and lines of thought were con¬ 
stantly in his mind. In the Book of Ecclesiastes 
there is no trace of the personification of wisdom ; in 
that of Ecclesiastic us^ written about I So B.C,, Wisdom 
is fully personified. So about 200 B.c is the age of 
the rise of Wisdom literatnrep which succeeded the 
Hermetic books^ and which does not appear in those 
earlier works^ The Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
is to be dated between 500 and 100 

For the sake of here comparing the passages* 
those from the Book of Wisdom are put ia the first 
column* those from the New Testament in the second 
column. 

Of Wisdom—Sophia—herself, we read— 


■Wisdom is a loving spirit 
( 5 , 6 ). 

Love 13 the keeping of her 
laws (ybj iS). 

Wisdom is an under^taitltng 
spirit . * » undefiledp not sub¬ 
ject to hurtt loving ihe thing 
which IS good . + ^ kind to 
man, stedfast, sure, lie* from 
care* overseeing all things* and 
^oing through all understand^ 
ing (vii* 23 j 33)^ 

Wisdom • * M \s the bright^ 
ness of the everiasling light* 
the unspotted mirror of the 
power of God, and the image 
of Mis goodness [vii* 26)* 


The fruit of the Spirit is. 
lave tCai, V, 23). 

Love is the futfiiltng of the 
law (Rom. adh* Jo). 

Charity suffemth long and 
is kind ■ . . seeketh not her 
own . - - thmketh no evil . ^ . 
enduretb all things (i Cor. 
xiii, 4-7). 


The brightness of Hk glojy 
and the oKprtSs image of Hk 
person (MeU ^ 3)- 
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Wisdom ahalt nol i ,. dT^eii 
in tht body that is subject 
uuca sin (ip 4). 


t am carnal, sold under sin 
(Rom. -vii, 14)^ 

Know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost ? {i Cofp vip 19)^ 


Of the wise it i$ said— 
They shall ]ud|fe the nations 

(m, 8). 

Grace and mercy is to His 
saints (iii, 9)- 

Thcy shall receive + . . a 
beautiful crown from the 
Lord's hand (v, i6)f 


Tlie saints shall judge the 
world (i Cor+ vi, 3 )h 

Grace, metcy* and peace 
(i Tim. ip 3 ), 

Thert IS laid tip for me 0 
Crown of righteousness which 
the Lord- . . k shall give me 
(j Tim. ivp 8 ). 


He shall put on righteDus- 
ness as a breastplate, and true 
judgment as a helmet. He 
shall take holiness for an in¬ 
vincible shield. His severe 
wrath sliali he sharpen for a 
sword [v^ 18-20)* 


Having on the breastpSate 
of righteousness ^ * i taxiing 
tlie shield of faith - - ^ nod 
take the helmet of salvation 
and the sword of the Spirit 
{EpheSn vij 14-17X 


Of the heathen, a natural religion is recognised— 


Vain arc all men by nature 
who are ignorant of God^ and 
could not out of the good 
things that are seen know 
him that is * * * bnt deemed 
- . . the lights of heaven to be 
the gods which governed (itiiii 

I, a). 


That which may be known 
of God is manifest ... so 
they are without excuse , . - 
and changed the eloj^ of the 
incorruptible God into an 
image (Rom. i, 19-18)- 


For by the greatness and 
beauty of the creatures^propor- 
tionabl^ the maker of them i$ 
seen (aiii, j). 


The invisible things - * * 
are clearly seen^ being Pfidcr- 
stood ^ the things that are 
made (Rom* 30 )- 


Theyperadventure err^seelc- 
ing God and desirous to £nd 
Him (xiiip 6)* 


They should seek the Lord,, 
if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him (Paul in 
Acts Kvii, 37). 
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So there rei^fned b al! tinea 
bloodt manslaughter^ etc-, etc. 
{xiv, 25)- 

Thou canst do all things^ 
and pinkest at the siaS of men 
because they should amend 

ir Thoa didst punish the 
enemies . * + with such de* 
liberation * , « with hgw great 
circumspection Tflrilt Thon 
judge Thine own sons ? (xitp 

20 ^ 2l). 

Who shall sayj What hast 
Thou done? (ifii, 12 }. 


The potter of the same day 
he mateth both the vessels 
that serve idr dean uses^ and 
likewise also all auch as serve 
to the contrary (xv, 7)* 

What man is he that can 
know the counsel of God ? or 
who can think wb at the will of 
the Lord i$? (bi, 13). 


God gave them over to a 
reprobate irupdj et&j. etc k (Rom. 

The times of this ignorance 
God winked at (Paul id Acts 
xviip 30J. 


God . - . endured with lopg^ 
SLjficring the vessels of wrath 
. ^ . that He might make 
known the lighcS of His glory 
on the vessels of mercy (Roiuh 

22 y 23). 

Shall the thing formed say 
to him that formed itj Why 
hast thou made me ? (Rom. 
20). 

Hath not the potter power 
over the clay^ of the same 
lump to make one vessel unto 
honour and another unto dis¬ 
honour ? (Rdikh 3t). 

Who- hath known the mind 
of the Lord? or who hath 
been His counsellor ? (Rom. 
3 ci, 34). 


There are also iT]arty general statementSH such as— 


O ye kings^ . . i power Is 
given yon of the Lord [vip 1“3 )f 

He which is Lord over all 
shall feat no man's person 
(vi. 7 )- 


All men have one entrance 
into lifcp and the like going 
out (vtl^ 6]id 


The powers that be ^ are 

ordained of God (Romn xiii, 1). 

For there is no irespect of 
peROnswith God (Rom. n^ 11 j 
Gal. iif 6; Ephes. vi^ 9 ; Coh 
ill, 25}, 

We bHHigbi nothing into 
this world^ and certain wt can 
carry nothmg out (i Tiim 
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For the corTUpi]hl& body For we that are in this 
presselli down tbe soul, aj^d tabernacle do £froan being 
the earthly tabernacle weigheth burdened {2 Cor, 4), 
dowTi tht mind (ixj 15). 

For there is no word so Every idle word that men 
secret that shall go for nou^lit shall speak they shall give 
(l, 11). account thereof (Matt, xii, 36), 

Beware of murmuring (ij n). Do ail things without mu> 

morsngs (Phil, 14). 

He pleased God and was Enoch was translated * . * 
beloved of him, so that living for . . . he pleased God [Htb. 
among sinners he was irans- lij 5}. 
lated {iVj 10)+ 

These resemblances, it will be seen^ are never 
quotations^ or references to narratives^ but are a part 
of the common stock of ideas and expressions of the 
later writer ; and they underlie not only these direct 
identities, but also are seen in whole passages^ Thus 
the whole chapter x. is the basis of constructiori in 
Heb- xi I and chapters xih 24 to end of xiv are 
parallel to Romans u Evidently the Book of Wisdom 
was the familiar base of religious thought to Paul, 
and he naturally fell into parallelism of construction 
or of phrase, in his own writing^. The passages quoted 
here are— 

2 of Paul in Acts. 

9 of Romans. 

3 of r Corinthians* 

1 of 2 Corinthians. 

I of Galatians. 

1 of Ephesians. 

I of Phiiippians* 

1 of Colossians.. 

2 of I Timothy, 

1 of 2 Timothy. 

2 of Hebrews* 
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Except, then, one reference to the importance of 
words, in Matthew* all the quotations belong to 
writings which have been attributed with more or 
less reason to Paul, The cause of this probably is 
that Wisdom was only in the Greek versioUp and 
therefore only a writer familiar with Greek in his 
youth would be saturated with it+ This does not 
necessarily imply that Paul wrote all of the works in 
which these allusions occur, though the two passages 
in Paul's speeches in Acts strongly show the general 
correctness of the reporter* The authorship of the 
Hebrews and some other writings may he due to 
Some other Greek-bred Jew, Apollos with a Greek 
namep born at Alexandria, and other Jews like hsirip 
may have been as familiar with the Book of Wisdom 
as we see Paul to have been- 

We can now begin to set* from the Hermetic 
books and the Apocrypha, how much religious 
thought had moved in the centuries of ihe Dispersion, 
what a general basis there was for the im planting of 
the new ideas of Christianity, how easily the doctrine 
of the Logos and of Conversion served as vehicles 
for the Teaching of the new Way* and how con- 
timious had been the movement of thought between 
the age of the Prophets and that of the Apostles, 


CHAPTER IX 


THE GROWTH OF THE GOSPELS 

65. TAe Lig-Af fr&m ^A^ 

O F ^11 discoveries in Eg'ypt perhaps none has been 
of more general interest than that of two little 
tattered scraps of papyrus. These brought before usp 
for the first time, the actual eTcamples of the collec¬ 
tions of sayingSj or "Logia of Jesus," which preceded 
the GospeK Such Logia were mentioned by ancient 
writers, and their existence was recognised ; but yet 
they w'ere rather a literary abstraction^ which was 
hardly realised- In these loose leaves from the dusty 
rubbish-mounds of Oxyrhynchus we at last saw before 
us the copies of the earliest Christian documents!. 
Though the present leaves were a century or more 
later than the Go$peI period, they were copied from 
far older writings^ When once the Gospels were 
accepted and spread as standards of faithp there 
would be no room for starting collections of loose 
sayings^ though various apocryphal narratives might 
arise^ The stage of Logia, or disconnected sayings* 
is obviously that of personal memory of teachingp. 
while the course of events was so fresh as not to 
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need formal narration. This preceded the form of 
a Gospel in which the sayings are connected by 
Barratives and explanations of the circuiDStancea. 

It has been supposed too often that there were 
no early wr[ting$ in the Church, but that during a 
generation or more everything rested on memory and 
oral teaching* This^ however, would be contrary to 
what wc now know about the use of writing oom- 
monly by the lower classes in Roman times- The 
papyri show that every trivial detaii of life was 
written about freely, as at the present time^ and 
the badness of the writing, as welt as the positions 
of the writers—such as peasants and cooks—show 
that writing was a common art, and not restricted to 
educated people* Hence we should in any case 
expect that sayings and teaching would be recorded 
long before a fuU narration was required. Further^ 
the disciples included at least one ready writer, for 
in three Gospels there is the account of the call of 
Matthew a tax-gatherer^ who had always been writing 
receipts such as those we find commonly in Egypt. 
Thus it is clear how the Logia^ or collections of 
sayings, were a natural first stage of Christian record, 
before more formal narratives were needed* 

These documents from Egypt thus call our atteii^ 
tion to the fact that the Gospels probably contained 
much material that was already on record; and that 
the labour of the evangelist was largely that of a 
cotupiler of documents already cxistingH The fact of 
compilation is clearly sUted in the introduction to 
the Gospel according to St* Luke. How far^ then, 
can we follow this clue, and discern the stages of 
compilation I How far can we distinguish the various 
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materia!s used? These are the questions suggested 
by the papyri of the Logia. 

NoWf if we have three differeat arrangements of 
similar materials, such as in the three Synoptic 
Gospels^ it is obvfous that no two writers are likely 
to insert a saying or narrative independeJitJy at the 
same point, m a Gospel which is already in the hands 
of both. Still less is this Likely to be done by three 
writers. H etice all materials which the different writers 
have used iruiependentlyp are not to be expected 
to be put in similar order by each. And alL that is 
stated by the three writers in identical order must be 
the basis or nucleus which was in the band^ of all the 
writers to start with, and upon which they have each 
built their different Gospels, 

This Nucleus is the earliest stage of the Gospels 
which we can thug prove, and it is about a quarter 
of the Length of a whole Gospel. But it doubtless 
had also grown out of earlier material^ and we can 
see some irLsertions in it which break the connection 
of the sense. It is therefore to be taken as the latest 
stage of united growth, before the separation of the 
Gospels; it is the trunk of the tree at the point 
where the branches begin to fork from it. 

When we look at the material in the Nucleus we 
see some striking peculiarities. There is not any 
idea io it which outsteps the earliest form of teaching;r 
that of fulfilling the law. There is no trace of the 
acceptance of the Gentiles. Further, even the Galilean 
history is very vaguely mentioned in it withoui a 
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single place or person there being niioicd. It seems 
to be entirely a Jerusalem document for the Early 
Churchy while Galilee was still the Gentil^^" and 
records of the Galilean ministry were disregarded. 

The elimination of material which had been added 
to the Nucleus naturally brings together again long- 
sundered linksv After the call of Simon and Andrew 
(Matt iVp 2:2) the visit to Simonas house directly 
follows (viii, 14)^ After mentioning the bringing of 
the sick (viih i^) a case of palsy is next described 
(ix, ?}, The new doctrines are compared with the 
patch In the old garment, and the new wine (ix^ 
followed next by the eating corn and healing upon 
the Sabbath {xii, i). The perplexity of Herod (xiv^ l) 
is followed by the answering paragraph (xvi^ 13-16). 
The setting a child in the midst (xviiJj 1-5) joins to 
children being brought to be blessed {xix* 13), 
though in Luke no less than nine chapters have 
interpolated between the two halves of the episode. 

Thus the Nucleus is by no means an arbitrary 
mechanical abstract [on produced by taking only what 
is in identical otder^ but it has a very well-marked 
character as a document of the earliest period, and it 
is soen to be far more Consecutive in its links than is 
the completed Gospel, 


67 * ^Ae l/i£ 

The next stage of growth that we can distinguish 
is that of two Gospels being in accord while a third 
differs in its Order or contents. The peculiar fact 
appears that Mark agrees urith Luke for the earUer 
third of his Gospel^ while he agrees with Matthew 
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for the Other tviro-thlrds. The only explanation of 
this seems to be that Mark and Luke wrote in 
common for a time, and after that Luke was not 
accessible, and therefore Mark copied Matthew so 
far as he had then added to the Nucleus. Mark thus 
preserves to us an early stage of the growth of the 
separate Gospels of Matthew and Luke before they 
had reached their present ske. No theory of Mark 
being copied by Matthew and Luke can agree to 
these facts. 

The third stage of growth h that of quoting from 
documents in different connections in the different 
Gospels* When we see how Luke has quoted from 
the Sermon on the Mount it appears that he read it 
through and inserted quotations from it exactly in 
the original order (Luke vi^ 20 to x, 16). He then 
read it through again^ and quoted nearly in order 
from it in chapters xi to xiii. Lastlyp he read it a 
third time, quoting in chapter xvi. This curious use 
of a document^ which we know of ict a complete form^ 
shows what we may expectp 

We can thus recognise other documents which 
have been quoted from by two evangelists* but which 
are not given completely anywhere. We find one 
document from which fifteen passages have been 
quoted in identical order by Matthew and Luke, yet 
scattered over sixteen chapters of Matthew and nine 
chapters of Luke, The chances against fifteen 
scattered verses being in the same order in two 
writers, if they were not quoting from a single docu- 
meutp are too great to be worth considering. Obviously 
there was a common source for the order* And it 
had been thus extracted by Matthew and Luke before 
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Mark drew npon either of them for his Gospel. Thia 
was a Galilean document with an early form of com¬ 
mission to the disciples, before the list of aposties was 
thought needfuL In like manner we can thus trace 
other documents similarly scatteredp bat in identical 
order of the fragments. 

The latest materials added to the Gospels were the 
episodes which have do connection of positioDj or 
which are only found in a single writer. 

We cannot here enter on the details of this 
inquiry, or the historical results seen on siudying the 
stages of growth in relation to the development of 
the Church ; these will be found in Tk£ Gr^tke/fke 
But we have seen here how fruitful are the 
suggestions made by the scattered leaves of theii?^ 
which show the stage of record earlier than that of 
connected narrative. 


1 



CHAPTER X 


EGYPT AND CHI^ISTIANITY 
68 * TA^ J^isA Position. 

I T might be thought that on reaching the Christian 
age we had parted from our subject of Egypt and 
Israel. Such was i^ot the view of the first four 
centuries. Christianity began as the sect of Judaism 
which followed the Way; it was taught in the Temple 
as its home \ it looked on Judaism as the necessary 
road to reach the new Way. Even when this, its 
first form> had been forcibly modified by the con¬ 
ditions of its growth, yet it was rooted in the Old 
Testament a$ its essential literature. This is strik¬ 
ingly seen as late as the fourth century, in the in¬ 
teresting Italian series of gold-in-glass designs. 
Among these there are seventeen subjects from the 
Jewish books and only six from the Gospels. And a 
similar prominence of Jewish subjects ;s found in the 
Catacomb paintings and the Mosaics. The import- 
aj:ce of the Jewish outlook is seen as late as the fifth 
century, in the great mosaic of Sauta Sabina, where 
stand the colossal figures of the Church of the 
Jews/" and the ''Church of the Gentiles” Hence in 
the relations of Egypt to early Christianity we are 
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still looking at the contact of Egypt and Israel (Figs* 
50, 51). 


69. TAs &/ lAe 

One of the most curious institutions of early 
Christianity was the Agap^^ or love-feast^ which it is 
hard for ns to realise because all tface of it has $0 
entirely died out The careftil study of the subject 
by Dr. Keating seems to show that the real character 
of it was a feast of brotherly love, ih which occurred 
the Supper of Divine love^ as part of one ccremoDy ; 
that owing to persecution the two offices were 
separated in the second century ; and that hy the 
end of the fourth century the Agapae were almost 
extinct- The Council of Laodicea in 363 made it 
unlawful "to eat or set out couches in the house of 
God"; and the Council of Carthage in 597 forbade 
"banquets in a church*'^ Yet 5uch were still the 
custom in Rome in honour of Feter. as Paulinus 
writes of "crowds of the poor . * , gathered together 
into the magnificent basilica of the glorious Peter 
* , . all being fed with abundance of food." 

Nowj looking to the origin of this custom, it seems 
to have been accepted by the Apostles, but not 
instituted by them or enjoined. The source of it has 
been sought in Pagan feasts of religious fratomitiesj in 
the Essene feasts, in the Pharisees' feasts of brother-^ 
hood, and in the ceremonial routine of Jewish meals* 
None of these are so close to the Agap^ as to have 
entirely originated ih But there i$ one marked feature 
which is apparently peculiar to Egypt, and which was 
in the very essence of the Agap^u It was held as a 
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part of a religious service, and in the very building 
used for worship. Elsewhere this is apparently only 
true of the Therapeutae, out of all the proposed 
comparisons. They held a service every seven days, 
followed by anointing, and eating their ailowed food 
together. While every seven weeks they held a feast 
together, followed by singing and religious dances. 
Evidently the service and the feast were both held 
conjoined in one place of assembly* ^or was this 
idea peculiar to the Egyptian Therapeutae, but it was 
a pagan custom in Egypt to feast in the temples. 
"Chaitcmon requests your company at dinner at the 
table of the lord Sarapis, in the Sarapaion to-morrow, 
the iSth, at the ninth hour,”—so runs a papyrus 
invitation of the second century. 

It appears, then, that the love-feast of the Egyptian 
Therapeutae was adopted by the communistic early 
Church, becoming the surrounding ceremony of the 
rnore purely religious Supper. There was a similar 
survival in the North, where in the Heimskringla we 
read, "It was the olden custom that when a blood- 
offering should be, all the bonders should come irito 
the place where was the Temple, bringing with them 
all the victuals they had need of while the feast should 
last; and at that feast should ah men have ale with 
them ” Yule was one of the main feasts of ale- 
drinking in the Norse Temple; and this wag con¬ 
tinued, as Christmas was the great season for Church 
Ales in England. In Cornwall the people each sup¬ 
plied food to the common feast. Here Christiajiity 
kept up the earlier connection of a feast along with 
the religious service in the place of worship. 

The feasts at tombs were usual among the 
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Egyptians; they Tvere maintaiTied till late ttmesH as 
seen by the variety of food remains found in the 
Roman tomb-chapels at Hawara^ and they are still 
kept qp by Muhammedans. This custom likewise 
affected the Ag^pi^ when it was held in honour of 
martyrs at their graves. Theodoret (439) writes of 
such yearly feasting; Augustine saya^ I know many 
who drink most lavEsbJy over the dead” ; and the 
festival in honour of Peter we have quoted already^ 
Here^ again, an Egyptian custom seems to have been 
adopted by the Church, 


70. T/££ M(?fias£uismr 

Perhaps the greatest effect that Egypt had on the 
Church was at a time when the Agap^ was dis¬ 
appearing and a new type of brotherhood was 
eagerly adopted f Monasticism started as a system 
in Christianity with Fachomio^ who founded the 
first community at Tabennisi in 322 A.D, But this 
first Christian monk had been a pagan monk of 
SaraplSp and for the roots of the system we must go 
to pre-Christian times. As early as 340 RC. we find 
that there had sprung up an ascetic community in 
the desert behind the Fayum province. This was in 
opposition to all the thoughts and feelings of the 
Mediterranean world at that time- In Egypt; in 
Judaism^ in Greece, we look In vain for any ascetic 
ideal* The only prototype for it is in the Buddhist 
monaslicismj which was already oi^anised. and was 
actively preached in the West by the date of 259 B.c, 
This was of the contemplative solitary type, like that 
of the early Egyptian recluses. That such influence 
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of the Buddhist ideals should reach Egypt h what 
might be expected duriirg the Persian hold on the 
Nile valley^ 525 to 405 B C. The presence of a large 
body of Indian troops m the Persian army m Greece 
4S0 shows how far west the Indian connection a 
were carried; and the discovery of modelled heads 
of Indians at Memphis^ of about the fifth century E.c^ 
shows that Indians were living there for trade* Hence 
there is no difficulty in regarding India as the source 
of the entirely new ideal of asceticism in the West 

After the mention of a comnmnity in the desert 
behind the Fayum about 340 ac,, we nesit hear of 
the recluses of the Sarapaion at Memphis about 170 

; and the same class appears in 3 ii a.d, A 
development of this life waa that of the Egyptian 
Therapeutaej who were mainly near Alexandria, and 
probably from them branched the Essenes of Judaea, 
It may be, however, tbit the Essene asceticism 
descends from the Buddhist mission to AntiochoSj 
259 B.C. That this Indian teaching—the "Law of 
Piety could be assimilated by Jews and Egyptians, 
Is seen in the nature of it, that "all sects and creeds 
are in fundamental agreement about essentials"' 
(Vincent Smith, p. 2 5), There was no 

positive Theism to conflict with any other religion, 
but only a Law of Conduct which all religions might 
accept with advantage. 

Thus Egypt was the channel by which monasticism 
was introduced into the Christian system. After the 
great step of the monlc of Sarapis in 322^ Rome took 
up the new ideal within a generation; smd before the 
end of that century the Roman world was permeated 
with it* 
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71. Whifi ii/as hsfare Ti»te. 

As in the realm of practice, Egypt had dominated 
Christianity by its monaaticism, so also in the realm 
of dogma the greatest struggle v/as that between two 
Egyptians, which fatally involved the whole Empire, 
and led to the overthrow of that great Gothic dominioB 
which might have steered the world clear of the bar¬ 
barism of the Middle Ages. Such were the immense 
consequences of a dispute as to whether “before time" 
means “from eternity,’' Such a difference in the con¬ 
ception of a period before the existence of time would 
seem purely academic and indifferent to a Western 
mind. Constantine at first wrote that it was of little 
importance, and that the opposing parties should 
drop the subject, and not distract the Church. 

To the Egyptian mind, however, this difference 
was in the essence of things. From early ages there 
had been two different words for what we call 
eternity. The root means anything vast and 
immeasurable j it is used of the inundation and of 
countless numbers; with the fis prefirt it becomes 
nelte/i, literally « Belonging to vastness," or Eternity. 
A quite different idea is the eternity of duration of a 
king, for which zef-ia is used, literally *' Creation of 
the world,” that is, time belonging to physical things. 

On coming to the later Egyptian works we find 
the same distinction. In the KorS Kosmou (500 B.c.) 
there is a long account of the creation of souls, and 
their rebellion, before the creation of the world. In 
the Perfect Sermon (340 B,C.) it is said that Eternity 
transcends the bounds of Time, but Time having no 
limits is of the nature of Eternity. Rather later (in 
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Corpy Herm, lx) Kosmos is the Second God after 
His image, that cannot die ; and, though ever living, 
Kostnos is not eternal because it was created by the 
Eternal. Here before the idea of the Second God 
had been applied to a Personality, yet it was said 
rot to be eternal because it proceeded from the 
Eternal. This is almost exactly the position of 
Arius in later tiirtes, as applied to the Christian 
conception of the Second God, Arius wrote, "God 
was not always a Father, He was God alone and 
solitary before He was the Father, and afterwards 
He became a Father. The Son had not always a 
being, for, as all other creatures were made out of 
nothing, so likewise was the Logos of Godj and 
there was a time when He was not; nor had He any 
being till He was created, , > . God created a certain 
Person whom He called His Logos, His Wisdom, and 
His Son, that He might be His agent in the work of 
our creation*' (Athanasius, ist Oration), "Others, 
again, hold that the Logos Himself then became the 
Son when He was made manj for from being the 
Logos, they say. He became the Son, and that He 
was not the Son before this, but merely the Logos " 
(4th Oration). All of this is the direct continuation 
of the philosophy of the Hermetic writings. 

In the latest version of the so-called Athanasian 
Creed, recently issued by the archlepiscopal com¬ 
mittee, the old Egyptian distinction is expressed 
almost in the old 'words, "begotten before all time^" 
and "born in time,” The distinction of eternity 
before time, which the West could hardly grasp or 
feel to be of any importance, has been fastened by the 
two Egyptian presbyters upon all later Christianity. 
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72, The Madontta and the Sambin^, 

As in practice and in dogma, so also in adoration, 
Egypt has dominated over Christianity, The devo¬ 
tion to the Virgin is uotnistalcably a lale develop¬ 
ment of belief. Not a single festival of the Virgin, 
or a single d<^ma about her, appears for the first 
five centuries; but from that point onward there has 
been a steady flow of new customs and beliefs down 
to our own timos^ when in 1854 the Immaculate 
Conception and perfect sinlessness of the Virgin 
became an article of faith necessary to Salvation in 
the Roman Church. 

In the earlier ages the first figure of Mary en¬ 
throned is of the date 540, at Parenzo, The earliest 
certain figures are in historic scenes of 433. The 
gilded glass figures, without nimbus, associated in 
equality with other saints, probably date from 300 
to 400. There are also some fresco figures without 
names or any attributes which have been supposed 
to represent Mary, but without any ground for such 
a decision. There seems no question that Mary was 
regarded like any other saint of important position, 
down to the time of the condemnation of the Nes- 
torian heresy in 431J after that date can be seen a 
steady growth of regard, adoration, and finally dog” 
matic compulsion. 

None of the earlier figures represent Maiy with 
her Son. The sharp transition from the types of the 
Good Shepherd, the Worker of miracles, and_ the 
Man of Sorrows, as shown in the earlier paintings, 
to the type of the Infant, is one of the strangest 
changes of conception in ChristiaL Art. Such an 
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entire reversal of idea could not be overlooked by 
a devout student such as Mrs, Jameson, who in her 
Lfg$ndi of the Madonna, regards Cyril of Alexandria 
(about 430) as having probably brought in the type 
from his familiarity with Isis and Horua in Egypt 
There Isi however, no need to look to Cyril for 
this change. Isis with Horus, the Queen of Heaven, 
the mother of God, the patroness of sailort had 
already for some centuries been the greatest divinity 
of the civilised world. In the second century E.c, 
the temples of Isis at Puteoli and Pompeii were set 
up, with their ritual, priesthood, and worshippers 
spreading the foreign cult. By So B,C. even the 
conservative leader Sulla had to tolerate the Isiac 
guild of shrine bearers established in Rome itself, 
in a reaction of the government in 50 B.C, not a 
single workman would touch the shrine of Isis when 
ordered to destroy it By 43 sight of the 

priests of Isis was 50 usual, that a political refugee 
could escape in that disguise; and the next year the 
Triumvirs officially built a temple of Isis, and so 
adopted her in the Roman State, A century later 
in 69 A.D. the Emperor himself, clad as a priest of 
Isis, publicly sacrfficed to the great goddess. In tiie 
same year Domitian escaped in the civil war as a 
priest of Isis, and later he rebuilt her temple in 
splendour; in the following century her position 
remained unchallenged. 

Where Rome conquered, Isis was honoured, Her 
altars are found far west in Spain and at York; in 
the northern bounds of Holland, Switzerland, and 
the German baths; in the southern lands of Algier, 
and scattered in the intervening countries, Her 
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worship was spread so that, even in the first century* 
Lucan called her the deity of the nations. 

What was this worship which thus captivated the 
Roman world? The great picture of it is in the 
eleventh book of the Lucius of Apuletus, the sanctified 
end to that orgy of romance. The brilliant pro¬ 
cession of devotees and priests, carrying sacred 
objects and shrines, is described. The consecrated 
priests were entirely devoted to the worships clad in 
garments of white linen, drawn close over the breast, 
and hanging down to the feet. They took a new 
name in religion, and were subject to various kinds 
of abstinence. Two daily services of complicated 
ritual were their perpetual duty; and they stood as 
mediators to mankind, to prepare souls for a higher 

life- „ . 

The devotion of Lucius gives a reflection of the 
deep feelings which this worship brought forth. He 
adores Isis: " Interrupting my words with frequent 
sobs, and. as it were, half swallowing my voice, 
1 thus addressed her, ‘Thou, 0 holy and perpetual 
preserver of the human race, always munificent^ in 
cherishing mortals, dost bestow the sweet aflection 
of a mother on the misfortunes of the wretched. Nor 
is there any day or night, nor so much as the minutest 
particle of time, which passes unattended by thy 
bounties. Thou dost protect man both by sea and 
I an an dispersing the storms of lifeydost extend 
thy health^iving right hand, by which thoa dost . . » 
restrain the malignant influences of the stars. . . . 
The stars move responsive to thy command, the 
gods rejoice in thy divinity, the seasons return by 
thy appointment, and the elements are thy servanta 
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* * p But I - . . have Tar from eloquence sufficient 
fo express alJ that I conceive of thy majesty \ not a 
thousand mouths, and tong^nes aa many* not an 
eternal flow of unwearied speechp would bo equal to 
the ta$k.' 

The rnost popufar form of Isis in the later cen¬ 
turies^ just before the appearance of the Madonna 
and Bambino in Christian Artj was that of Isis the 
Mother nursing Horus the Child, In the illustrations 
here are some of the later Egyptian figures. Any of 
them might be supposed to be an Italian Madonna ; 
and the latest of them is strikingly like the bronze 
work of the seventh or eighth century. Yet this 
latest shows the girdle tie of Isis^ the lock of hair on 
HoruSf and remains of the crowns^ which $tamp it as 
unquestionably a Pagan figure (Figs, 53^ 54), 

Thus we see that there had been growing for 
many centuries an ardent devotion to the Queen of 
Heaven, the Mother of God^ the Patroness of sailors^ 
in Italy, and thence over all the Roman world. In 
the third and fourth centuries this worship was speci¬ 
ally directed to the type of the mother and son. 
Then in the fifth century the names utterly disap¬ 
pear; and immediately there appears devotion 
hitherto entirely unknown in Christianity, a devotion 
to precisely the same figures with the same attri- 
buteSj but with other names. The transformation is 
unmistakable. The new importation into Christianity 
was Isis and Horus^ whose names alone had been 
banished. 

If, now, we try our historical imagination by 
supposing that there had never been any of the re¬ 
finements of the Trinitarian controversy, that no 
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monastery had ever sterilised the best of the rac^ 
and that the Madonna and Bambino were alike un* 
known to devotion and to art, we may g^n some 
sense of what changes Egypt wrought in Christianity, 
and how utterly foreign to the Judaic origin was its 
influence. But for Egypt, it is certain that the Goth 
would have continued the ancient civilisation of the 
world in Spain and Italy, which were lost owing to 
the bitter separation of the Athanasian struggle. 
But for Egypt, there would have been no force in 
the monotheism of Islam, which gave the power of 
bigotry to the Arab hordes, who resented the epi¬ 
thet Mother of God" as blasphemy. It is the 
irony of every religion that the most popular parts of 
it are those which do not belong to it, but which 
have been brought into it from those beliefs which it 
tried to supersede. Islam had to accept the idolatry 
to a black stone, the pilgrimage in its honour, the 
worship of local saints—all quite antagonistic to its 
principles, and yet proving to be the favourite cus¬ 
toms of its professed followers. So Christianity bad 
thrust on it the system of seclusion, the pagan meta¬ 
physics about eternity and time and Divine emana¬ 
tions, and the devotion to the Mother and Child—all 
antagonistic to its original form, and yet proving to 
be the most prominent features of its general accept¬ 
ance, It is from Egypt that each of these transfor¬ 
mations has arisen, which paganised the original 
teaching of the renovated and spiritualised Israel 
Egypt and Israel represent an antagonism which is 
at the very foundations of all religious thought, and 
which has lasted for four thousand years down to our 
own age. 
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